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LOST BEAUTY. 

BT MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Claude. And is it nothing but a dialogue ? 

Mudy. In truth, no more ; except that to the end 
A little tale is fastened. 

Claude. To pin morality to ? 

Mudy. No, sir. To help morality to mount still higher. 

Old Plat. 

In the saloon of a large and antique house of the Elizabeth- 
ean era, two ladies were seated, enjoying the cool evening 
breeze that entered through an open window. The dwelling 
had been altered and re-altered, to meet the tastes and improve¬ 
ments of the various masters into whose hands it had passed 
from century to century. Here and there fragments of turrets 
were propped up by modern buttresses, the modern and the 
antique appearing in perfect contrast; one beautiful arch still 
marked the old entrance gate. The former strength of the 
place was intimated by the remains of a moat now nearly Glled 
with rubbish and portions of broken and mouldering stone, 
from which the flaunting wall-flower, and various creeping 
plants, sprang up and mocked at the decay—which, alas, poor 
blossoms! was soon to render them far more contemptible than 
that over which they triumphed. The windows of Leslie 
Abbey—for so was the dwelling called—were of every order, 
and every size—from the small loop-holes to the spacious and 
modern Frencli casements that led out upon a lawn of match¬ 
less color and beauty. 

It was near one of these the ladies were seated ; and if we 
do not longer descant upon the richness and variety of the 
landscape, the extent of the wood, whose dark girdle of min¬ 
gled oak and platanas clasped the green meadows, and shad¬ 
owed the river that wandered and murmured beneath its pro¬ 
tecting foliage, it is because we admire the living more than 
the material world, and would make acquaintance with that 
noble-looking woman whose countenance is turned towards the 
setting sun, and whose every attitude expresses dignity. How 
firmly, yet how gracefully, her head is raised above her polished 
shoulders! What richness, yet propriety, in her dress!— the 
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folds of her velvet robe descend to her feet, that—so deli¬ 
cate are their form—hardly indent the crimson cushion with 
their slight pressure. Her companion is of other, though, it 
may be, of more winning beauty. The childish golden hair, 
that clusters over her expansive brow in such redundancy of 
freedom, harmonizes well with the cheek of palest rose, and a 
form that, we could imagine, might rest oil a bud of violets 
without crushing a single petal. 

Her voice is like the breathing of a soft lyre, when awakened 
by the spirit of joy; her blue eyes are lull of hope—that per¬ 
fectly unsaddened hope, which dwells with youth as a com¬ 
panion, and calls innocence its sister. 

They are both children of the same parents, though many 
years passed before Annette was born, to be the playmate and 
friend of the stately Lady Leslie. 

As they sat together in that great chamber, there was a 
feeling of quiet and solitude around them which darkened the 
shadows on Lady Leslie’s mind, and sobered the smile o( her 
gay voting sister. They had both recently suffered from that 
fell disease which has been the bane of so much beauty. But, 
while Annette escaped unscathed, the blight had fallen upon her 
sister and the mistress of Leslie Abbey arose from her bed 
with the marks of the pestilence written on her once beautitul 
countenance too strongly to be ever effaced. 

It is not to be denied that the noble lady had as large a por¬ 
tion of personal vanity as usually falls to the lot of woman. Of 
high birth, and large possessions,—she had consequently a 
sufficient number of flatterers to praise and fawn. Had she 
been as dark as Erebus, and as deformed as sin, they would 
have sung of and praised her loveliness. But its character and 
brilliancy iiad been such that she could not move without re¬ 
ceiving the homage cf eyes—so rarely paid without being 
sensibly felt, and duly appreciated. She had been feted and 
sung, painted and sculptured, until her exquisite head whirled 
upon its pedestal—and what was still worse, her heart, naturally 
kind and benevolent, became careless of the wants or wishes 
of her fellow-creatures. Prosperity drives pity from the 
bosoms of tlie wealthy : it is good to feel disappointment, and 
even adversity, at some period of our lives; for practical ex¬ 
perience is a benefit to ourselves and others. It was Lady 
Leslie’s beauty that steeled her heart; she thought of it—acted 
upon it—dreamed of it. It had gained her the affections of 
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the only man she ever loved. One whom wealth and title 
could not purchase, was nevertheless caught by the matchless 
face—that now !—but she could not bear to think of it. To 
look upon it a second time, thus scarred and disfigured, was 
impossible ! Her husband bad been abroad ; and the letter, 
which lay open on her lap, told of his hopes of an immediate 
return ; and spoke much of anticipated happiness in meeting 
again (so ran the words) ‘ with his bright and beautiful wife.’ 

Annette had watched, with all the earnestness and anxiety of 
her affectionate nature, the effect produced by the perusal 
of that letter upon her sister’s mind. She had longed for the 
return of her brother; for she felt that now was the time, when 
Lady Leslie’s proud spirit was bowed hy mortification, to lead 
her from the vanity of her ways, and teach her to mount far, 
far above the world’s mean and sordid enjoyments. ‘ Why 
should such as she,’ thought Annette, ‘ trifle away the essence 
and energy of soul, that God has given her, upon those whose 
wonder is cankered by envy—and to whose lips blessings are 
unknown ! Her heart is touched and softened by affliction ; 
she valued the casket more than the jewel it contained—for 
she lived among those who could appreciate the first, but not 
the last; the roses of her cheek w T ere more lovely in her sight 
than the blossoms of her mind, that would have furnished 
forth such glorious fruit, had the one been cultivated with half 
the care bestowed upon the other. But it is not too late : she 
is yet in the summer of her days; and who know r s that if Leslie 
comes not, it may be given to me, her youngest and unworthy 
sister—to show her better things. When the old Roman 
soldier was blind, he was led by a stripling boy—as one child 
would lead another: not that the old man was less wise than 
before, but he wanted sight, and the youth lent him the only 
faculty he lacked. On the same principle, may not I give unto 
her, who is ten times greater than myself, the one quality she 
needs,—the only one that I possess, and so render her loss a 
gain ? ’ Having thought so much, Annette looked into Lady 
Leslie’s face ; it retained the traces of recent tears, and was 
more than usually pale. ‘I will not speak yet,’thought her 
sister, and without saying a word, she took her lute and striking 
a few wild chords, began that beautiful song of the witty and 
accomplished Carew:— 
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1 He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Ora coral lip admire?, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires— 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flame must waste away.’ 

She paused, for a moment, at the conclusion of the first verse, 
and stole a quiet glance at her companion ; but there was no 
expression that could induce her either to continue or forbear 
another stanza. She again sung 

‘ Hut a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never dvin<r fires; 

Where these are not, 1 despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes.’ 

• 

‘ You are fond of the lays of the olden time,’ said Lady 
Leslie with a sigh; c but I care not for either the modern or 
the ancient rhymesters; why should I care for anything, when 
nothing cares for me r ’ 

4 If you care for nothing, dear sister, that same nothing 
shows marvellous wisdom in caring for you. 1 wish I could 
imitate it! But will you not read me Leslie’s letter ? ’ she 
continued ; 4 or at least tell me what he says ? Here have I 
sat the perfect picture of maidenly patience, singing and sighing, 
from fair curiosity to know' w hat writes my lordly brother.’ 

4 0, you may see it all!—but stay, I will read you this pas¬ 
sage myself!— 

4 44 Since you have so long enriched the abbey with your 
presence, I fear I can hardly hope you w ill continue there after 
my return ; tell me, dearest, do you not pant for the court, of 
which your beauty was so bright an ornament ?” ’ 

4 You hear, Annette,’ continued the proud lady, rising from 
her seat, and pacing her apartment with the grace of a Mary, 
and the irritation of an Elizabeth : 4 You hear!—Did he know 
of the evil I have suffered, it would be ill talking of beauty ; 
perhaps he would not think of returning.’ 

4 And have you not told him, then ? ’ 

4 Told him, Annette ! Oh, no, silly girl! Do you think I 
did not want to see him once more! Him I have so loved!— 
But your childish nature cannot understand such love: you 
love linnets, and doves, and wild roses, and—’ 
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‘ You, sister! ’ 

‘ Forgive me, Annette, forgive me ! ’ said Lady Leslie, with 
one of those sudden transitions of temper to which pe&ed men, 
women and children are so often subject: ‘ some allowance 
would be made for a king who had lost his crown—for a— ’ 

‘ You have not lost your crown. It is now mv turn to be 
forgiven, for again interrupting you. I have read of a virtuous 
woman being a crown of glory to her husband ; and do you 
know what I fancy should be a married woman's crown ?—Her 
husband's love. ’ 

1 Granted ; my husband’s love was what I prized on earth— 
more than earth’s—all earth’s other treasures: it is for him I 
would be beautiful! ’ 

‘ My dear sister! ’ 

‘ What mean ye, girl ? ’ inquired Lady Leslie, with return¬ 
ing haughtiness of manner. 

‘ That you deceive yourself: I grant he was your principal 
but not your only object. Admiration was your food—your 
existence depended on it! If he were not'present to give the 
necessary supply, you took it from other hands. Nay, do not 
look so sternly on me. I own that from him it was sicceter 
than from any ; but, sister it was sweet from all.’ 

Lady Leslie gazed upon her young sister with astonishment. 
She had only considered her an affectionate kind girl; she had 
not sought to penetrate her character: vain people seldom 
care for others sufficiently to scrutinize their minds. And now, 
astonishment at her boldness was blended with veneration for her 
truth. Annette continued, ‘Ifmy beloved sister would throw open 
the rich storehouse of her mind, and cultivate the affections of 
her heart, she would be more beloved than ever by her husband, 
and command the respect—if, indeed, it be worth commanding 
—of those who flattered ; and, better still, of those who never 
soiled their lips by flattery or falsehood.’ 

‘ Annette Feversham, the philosopher! ’ exclaimed the lady 
contemptuously. 

‘Annette Feversham, the naturalist, if you will!’ replied 
her sister, playfully : ‘ May I tell you a little tale ? it is very 
short and very true. You know that when you were engaged 
in the business of fashionable life, your boy was turned over to 
his childish aunt, as companions well suited to each other. 
Well, sister, I have learned from children more wisdom, more 
of that natural wisdom which comes direct from God, than I 
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ever learned from men. Their goodness is so active, and their 
thoughts given with so much honesty ! I love to hear them 
prattle of their miniature hopes and fears, before deceit has 
taught them mystery and concealment. Do you remember, the 
first day you ventured to your dressing-room, you ordered Ed¬ 
ward to be brought in ? I was well long before, and had seen 
him frequently ; but some weeks had elapsed since he had 
been permitted audience of his mother. Sister, you took him 
in your arms—kissed his fair brow a thousand times, and wept 
salt yet sweet tears of joy; they were brighter to my eyes 
than the gay jewels of your coronet; for they were nature’s 
tears.’ 

‘ Perhaps they were tears of pride, shed at my own sad 
change.’ 

‘ I'll not believe it! he, too, had su fie red the disease, but 
’scaped without a blemish. Ah, good, my sister! you wept 
for joy—to sec his brow unstained.’ 

‘ I did !—I did ! ’ 

‘ I knew r you did. I took him to his chamber; and, after a 
grave pause, be looked into my face, and, clasping his tiny 
hands exclaimed, “ I am so happy that mamma has grow n ugly: 
shall I tell you why, dear aunt ? it has taught her to be kind— 
she never kissed me so before. Shall 1 pray to-night that she 
may continue always ugly ? ”—Trust me, dear sister, Ned was 
the true philosopher: he knew that people, though they may 
be admired for beauty are never loved lor it.’ 

‘ My poor boy ! ’ said the lady after a painful pause—‘ My 
poor, dear boy—he is a noble child ! and 1 may thank you for 
it, Annette: I trusted him to menials; you saved him from 
contamination.’ 

‘ I am not yet come out,’ retorted Miss Feversham, with her 
own peculiar archness of manner; ‘ When I am, I shall have 
other employments, I dare sav, like ether young ladies.’ 

‘Annette, do not trifle now'. My child might think those 
seams of little consequence; but my husband !—then those 
women—those beauties whom I have so long eclipsed ! ’ 

‘ Ah, there it is! I will not believe it is on Leslie’s account 
you sorrow—he is but one of the many! If I have wronged you 
by my frankness,’ she continued, seeing the cloud again gather¬ 
ing on her sister’s brow, ‘ study but the arts be loves, and on 
my knees I’ll crave a pardon—and never—never—never any 
more offend. He loves a country life—he loves simplicity-’ 

1 He ought to have married you.’ 
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‘ Perhaps he would, had I been old enough. My glorious 
sister! if you look so upon me, I’ll never jest again. I know 
not why I jest—a jest is a play on truth—and truth 1 have 
ever worshipped. With reverence I speak ; it is the earthly 
type of all things heavenly. God is truth—his word is truth 
—laith and truth are one—truth should be treasured in our 
hearts, yet dwell upon our lips, still flying, still remaining— 
brighten our eyes—shed a pure lustre over our features, a lustre 
that can make beautiful the plainest face. A noble thing is 
truth ! ’ 

‘Annette, there is a new spirit created or roused within you.’ 

‘ Lady, it is not new ; love may burn faintlv for a time, but 
it can be quickly fanned by circumstances to a flame. I loved 
my sister; and when 1 looked into her mind I saw but one 
blot there—’t was vanity. I feel that I am touching a dan¬ 
gerous theme, with much too free a hand ; but you have called 
me friend—that is a title dearer far than sister. I ’ve heard you 
say men were capricious, and would feed on loveliness, like 
bees, taking honey—returning stings—that they would rove 
from flower to flower, seeking the sweetest: but Leslie is not 
one of these. We look upon the plainness of the thing we 
love till it grows into beauty.’ 

‘ He could not look on me, Annette,’ replied Lady Leslie, 
‘without drawing comparisons—what I was, and what I am.’ 

‘ My dear sister, let me tell you one more short story and I 
have done. 

“ In an eastern country, no matter whether in Persia or 
Turkey, but somewhere in the East, there was a spring— a 
limpid spring, whose waters were like crystal; and upon the 
margin thereof the nymphs and good spirits used to congregate, 
and return thanks to Allah for having placed so delightful a 
fountain by the wayside. The holy men, who, journeying 
from country to country, drank of its refreshing waters, de¬ 
clared that it came directly from the centre of the world, and 
brought to its surface the virtues and medicaments that before 
were concealed in the bowels of the earth. The fame of the 
well spread far and near; and one of the rulers in that country 
said, — 

‘ “ Behold ! we will build around our spring—the spring 
wherewith Allah has blessed our land—a safeguard and a wall; 
and the wall shall be of alabaster, within and without—so that 
all who pass by shall marvel at the purity of the well. And we 
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greeting, the mortification which, for so many weeks, had 

steeped her proud soul in bitterness. 

**■#***#*•* 

It is again evening—though five years have passed since the 
commencement of our tale—and on the lawn of Leslie Abbey, 
the lord and his noble lady are enjoying the prospect and the 
bree/e of their native hills. The moat has been partly filled, 
and instead of weeds and wildness have sprung up goodly shrubs 
and smiling flowers. Here a vista has been carefully opened 
in the wood, and we may see the beautiful river wandering 
like animated silver beneath the smiles of the rising moon, until 
it is again swallowed in the darkness of the deep, deep forest. 

Hark ! the voice of joyous children from a neighboring vil¬ 
lage—the shout—the laugh—the gay halloo—dancing amid the 
echoes of the hills; and we can perceive the spire of the vil¬ 
lage church—the church that they, the lord, and his once proud 
wife, have built and beneficed ; the country upon which they 
look is theirs—the silver river—the dark wood—the waving 
corn ; what else ?—the hearts and blessings of their tenantry ! 

The Lady Leslie, after many struggles, followed the advice 
of her young and simple sister: she became literally a crown 
of glory to her husband, and was crowned in return by his per¬ 
fect love. 

‘ Where tarries our sister ? ’ he inquired after they had sur¬ 
veyed their wide domain, and heard the blackbird’s last whistle, 
and watched the fogwrealh encircle the wood, and cast its man¬ 
tle over the valley. 

1 She is with our children. Oh, Leslie ! we both owe much 
to that girl, who blends so astonishingly the wisdom of the ser¬ 
pent with the gentleness of the dove, and the frolic of the wild 
kid. I shall never forget the first lesson she read me on the 
advantage of personal plainness.’ 

‘ Personal plainness! what has it to do with you ? ’ 

‘ Peace, peace, dear Leslie ! Do not again awaken the van¬ 
quished spirit of pride within your wife’s bosom ; I sometimes 
fear it only sleeps; yet I have learned to bless “ lost beauty.” 
My trial has been turned into a triumph.’ 

‘ Let it sleep on, then,’ replied the husband, of whose char¬ 
acter Annette had rightly judged. ‘ A virtuous woman has 
something to be far more proud of than personal beauty.’ 
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MARY CLINTON. 

One fair morning in the month of flowers and sunshine, 
‘ resplendent June,’in the year 18—, (hut let that pass, no matter 
about settling exactly the chronology of the events I am about 
to record), 1 saw my baggage carelessly tossed on board a 
steam-boat lying at Albany, and as carelessly stepping in after 
it, found mysell in the midst of a throng of my fellow-beings— 
men, women, children. It was in truth a various group—fit 
subject for the study of the philosopher, or pen of the poet, 
and therefore full of attractions to a young fellow like myself, in 
the first flush of manhood—with, it may be, hardly enough ol 
philosophy, and a little more than enough of poetry in his 
composition. 

Among the ladies were bright eyes, and rosy cheeks, grace¬ 
ful forms, and snowy hands, hair of every hue, from glossy jet 
black, to the rich, golden, glowing tinge; the lofty tread, the 
queenly air—all, all the bright array of female loveliness. Ah! 
how mv heart throbbed, as my eye glanced from grace to grace; 
but it fixed at last on one;—the rest indeed were fair, but they 
were only beauties of the earth—she looked as if she had just 
descended from a purer world than ours. Shall I attempt to 
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describe her ? no, for I am sure I should not succeed. How 
often a beautiful conception fills the mind, and burning thoughts 
seem ready to give it birth ; we strive to embody the bright 
vision—to clothe these thoughts in words, and then we feel 
that language is cold and passionless. Besides, it was a some¬ 
thing indescribable which charmed me;—though she were 
passing fair, it was not that —though her fine forehead and elo¬ 
quent eye spoke ‘ a soul within,’ it was not that; perhaps it 
was the halo which pure and heavenly thoughts shed about her 
face,—its chastened, peaceful expression,—the quiet resigna¬ 
tion written there. 

She put away the dark curls which rested upon her forehead, 
looked wistfully and sadly towards the far west, and then with 
a feeble step retired to the cabin. 

Mine was a journey of pleasure. I landed at Hudson, as¬ 
cended the hills, loitered in the vallies, and gathered fossils, 
and mosses, and flowers, while w andering on amidst picturesque 
scenery, towards my ultimate destination, a beautiful village in 
the western part of Massachusetts. In this way I contrived to 
while away more than four days, in travelling some thirty miles. 
The morning of the fifth, however, found me set down at the 
village inn, and shaking hands most cordially with my old 
college friend, Dr. Wallace. 

Charles Wallace was a fine fellow—a little too sensitive, 
perhaps, to elbow his way through a rough world ; and too 
generous and disinterested to make a fortune in it,—but he was 
a fine fellow, nevertheless. I never discovered that he had a 
fault; yet there were not wanting those who preferred serious 
charges against him. They said he did not give himself up, 
heart and soul, to his profession—that there were other studies 
and pursuits which he loved better—that Scott, and More, and 
Edgeworth, or some other of the constellation of gifted writers 
who have shone upon our favored age, were found in his hands 
quite as often as his medical books:—it was clear, therefore, 
that his reading was too various, too extensive. Then bis 
benevolence knew no limits— it embraced the whole family of 
man. To whatever promised the melioration, the advancement, 
the moral improvement of society, he gave the whole weight oi 
his influence, the entire energies of his soul. He did not wait 
to see whether the scheme were popular; whether the rich and 
powerful deigned to accord it their approbation; nor even, 
whether his own friends and patrons supported it—he only 
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asked, Is it right ? is it best ? will it do good ? and then he 
acted. No matter if the world was all against him; no matter 
if the finger of scorn was raised, and the tongue of ridicule let 
loose—he swerved not from duty. 

4 Now this will never do,’ said a neighbor of Wallace’s, a 
shrewd observer, but a mere man of the world, to me one day, 
while we were discussing his character, 4 this will never do. 
We must bend to the breeze—we must swim with the current. 
Public opinion is all powerful—we must respect it, we must 
yield to it.’ 

4 Whether right or wrong ?’ said I. 

4 Why ye—no—not quite so bad as that cither. But is it 
wise for a young fellow like Wallace, who has friends and 
fortune to make for himself, to set up his own peculiar notions, 
and obstinately abide by them, in the very teeth of public 
opinion?’ 

4 Certainly not, if the only merit of these notions is, that 
they are his.’ • 

4 Oh! I am not going to discuss the merit of these notions— 
they may be true, they may be false. But is it prudent for 
him to stand by them so stoutly whenever they are attacked ? 
would it not be much more for his interest to disclaim or soften 
them down a little, when he finds they are giving offence ? or, 
if he cannot bring himself to do that, just say nothing at all 
about them ?’ 

4 Why, if his interest ought to be paramount to every other 
consideration, perhaps it would. But what are those peculiar 
notions of which you are talking ?’ 

4 Oh ! they are all about doing good—about making the 
world wiser, and better, and happier. The temperance cause, 
for instance—Wallace was among the very first who enlisted io 
the service ; and a most efficient recruit he proved—he urged, 
and argued, and implored, as if his very life depended upon 
success.’ 

4 And he probably felt that much more than his life did 
depend upon it.’ 

4 Perhaps so,’ rejoined the gentleman, with a slight curl of 
the lip. 4 1 profess no sympathy with this disinterested and 
universal benevolence. I think if a man takes care of himself, 
and his own family, pays his minister’s tax, and school tax, and 
a good round sum for the support of the poor in his own town, 
he does all the good that can reasonably be asked of him. 
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Now I cannot conceive of what possible consequence it is to 
Wallace, or you, or me, whether our neighbor drinks brandy, 
or lets it alone, treats bis family cruellv or kindly, pampers or 
starves them, clothes them in sitin or in rags—let ('very one, 
say I, manage bis own affairs in bis own way. Then what 
need of getting up a crusade against the poor southern planters; 
what is it to me whether they raise their sugar and cotton by 
free, or slave labor, if I get enough of each cheap and good ? 
And what is it to me whether the African be bond or free, toil 
willingly, and for sutlieienl remuneration, or by compulsion, and 
without hope of reward. I cannot light him—if he is wronged, 
let him right himself.’ 

4 Why, certainly,’I toplied, 4 all these things arc nothing 
to us, if we do not belong to the great brotherhood of man ; 
and even if we do, they need be nothing to us, provided wc can 
entirely get rid of ft tin and constit ute.' 

The gentleman whistled and walked away, and I was left to 
muse upon the varieties of human character. But the desire 
to record this gentleman’s singular opinions, has tempted me 
from the legitimate object of my story. 

Wallace’s welcome was such as hearts of deep feeling alone 
know how to give. Time's sands, transmitted to ‘ diamond 
sparks,’wasted rapidly, while we lived over again our happy 
college days. But at the striking of the village clock, Wallace 
looked at his watch, and said with an air »>f embarrassment which 
puzzled me, for I could se<> no reason for it, 4 I have a patient 
to visit this morning. Will you accompany me, or shall I leave 
you here to amuse yourself as you may, amongst my miscella¬ 
neous volumes ?’ 

4 Oh ! I will go with you,’ I said, 4 if you will permit me. 
1 love to study human nature, you know ; and in the chamber 
of sickness I shall view it in a new form.’ 

4 In a new form to you, mv dear friend,’ replied Wallace, 
with a sad smile. 4 You, as yet, have studied only the poetry 
of our being—the gushing fountain of affection—the pure 
stream of benevolence—the tenderness, and truth, and delicacy 
of female character—happily, you know little of vice in its 
unhallowed haunts, and less, much less of the ten thousand 
forms of suffering. Oh ! mv dear Wilton, how often iny 
heart grows sick at the physical and mental anguish I am com¬ 
pelled to witness, and cannot relieve. But the lady we are to 
visit,’ he added, after a pause, 4 is not very ill; we shall find 
her, I hope, in the parlor with her mother.’ 
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1 The patient then is a lady, and young—perhaps beautiful 
—happy Wallace ! ’ My wayward tongue was always be¬ 
traying ine into indiscretions; these few foolish words touched 
a too sensitive chord in the heart of my friend,—he did not 
say so indeed, but I had long since learned to read the language 
of his expressive face. He took my arm silently, and silently 
we pursued our walk—for I was conscience stricken, and Wal¬ 
lace lost to all things save the object of it. 

What means that varying color, and unsteady step? thought 
I, as a servant answered our summons and showed us through 
the hall. But I had no time to speculate about it, for the par¬ 
lor door was thrown open, and I found my eyes again resting 
upon the beautiful being whose image had, for the last few 
days, mingled alike with my visions by night, and thoughts by 
day. It was no illusion—there she stood by the open window, 
gathering a cluster of roses which grew beside it, the very per¬ 
sonification of a young poet’s day-dream. A brief greeting 
passed and then she bared her wrist, and held it out to my 
friend with a smile—such a smile—he pressed it with light and 
trembling fingers. 

‘ I ain better to-day,’ she said as she bent her calm, yet 
lender eye upon the agitated countenance of Wallace. 

4 Much, much belter,’ said the mother, rising and approach¬ 
ing them. ‘ You see there is scarcely a perceptible flush in 
her cheeks to-day, and her pulse moves so equally and pla¬ 
cidly ;—she is surely much better.’ There was an imploring 
and appealing earnestness in her look and tone, which seemed 
to say, ‘ Oh do not dash my hopes.’ 

‘ She is better,’ Wallace replied, withdrawing his fingers 
from the pulse, which till now he had continued to count, and 
raising his eyes, radiant with new-born bope, to Mrs. Clinton’s 
face, 4 decidedly better. All the threatening symptoms seem 
allayed as if by magic ; the pulse moves regularly, the nervous 
excitability is quieted, the feverish blood which yesterday 
flushed the cheek, to-day moves in a healthful current through 
the veins. I cannot account for it; I hardly dare trust the 
evidence of my senses.’ 

1 Yet you may, you safely may,’ said the invalid smiling. 

* The words mother, home , and a heart at ease , will sufficiently 
account for it; you, even you, Charles, know not all their 
power.’ 
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‘ Then I have seen Mary Clinton.' said I, as the door closed 
after ns. 

‘You have seen Mrs. Stanley, Frank,’ replied my friend, 
almost in a tone of reproach. 

‘ Yes, Charles, hut 1 cannot hear to think of her hv that 
name ;—Mary Clinton draws around it so manv precious and 
long-cherished associations,—All ! how I loved in our college 
days to sit heside you, and listen a* you poured lorth vour lull 
heart in her praise ; while with the devoted aficeiion of a voting 
and tni'ling hea t, vou declared, that lor her you could joy¬ 
fully sacrifice all save vour duiv." 

‘ But why press this subject now, dear Wilton ? I have 
never dared to dwell upon it. to reason about it; for till the 
powers ol my mind, all the active duties ol lile, even the com¬ 
mand of virtue, has sometimes failed to put down thoughts, 

regrets that ’-he stopped, withdrew his arm from mine, 

and walked more rapidly onward. 

Wallace had from boyhood been the companion, guardian, 
and guide of Mary Clinton. Mis mother’s neat little cottage 
stood within a few paces of Mr. Clinton’s more stately resi¬ 
dence ; and similarity of taste< and pursuits, joined to con¬ 
stant and kindly intercour-m, awakened, between Mrs. Wallace 
and Mrs. Clinton, a friembliip of no ordinary character. 
Charles was a few years older than Mary, and while the ladies 
sat, or walked together, Mrs. Clinton, w ith perfect confidence, 
often consigned her to his care. He first guided her infant 
footsteps to the village school-house, and watched over her 
while there, with the tenderness of an elder brother. She flew 
to him with all her little troubles—if the sum would not prove, 
or the place could not he found upon the map, or a little girl 
had treated her unkindly.—no matter what the grievance, she 
looked to Charles for sympathy and assistance, and both were 
always ready for her. The master’s gentlest rebuke, seemed 
harsh to him, if addressed to Mary ; the most reasonable 
restraint cruel, if she were to submit to it; even the fresh 
summer breeze that displaced her blight auburn curls, seemed 
to him to ‘visit her cheek too roughly.’ Poor fellow'! he 
would, if he could, have shielded her from the slightest touch 
of sorrow. 

Well, time sped on In this unrestrained and happy intercourse, 
till Mary w r as sent to a seminary in a distant city, and Charles 
left his mother’s house to toil and earn his way, unassisted, 
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through the field of science. At college we were class-mates, 
and room-mates, and very soon friends and confidants ; for he 
had that about him v\ hit'll won all hearts. 1'acii in these early 
da\ s he was remarkable lor high and liolv principle, an almost 
total absence of selfishness, pure, unyielding, uncompromising 
intern n\ • an earnest, nay, a passionate desire to do good, to 
make himself iiselul in the world, and a modesty that shrunk 
from notice with almost girlish sensiii\eness—those rare and 
chaitK leustic trails ol lus niter lift!. I Ins dislike to be made 
the subject of observation was so great, that the kind encour¬ 
agement and praise ol Ins Iriends seemed to give him pain ; 
and in all indillerent things ho yielded his own opinions, con¬ 
veniences, and preferences, not merely because courtesy and 
Christian meekness demanded it, but because he shrunk from 
collision with any human being. Indeed it was only when 
defending the great principles ol right, or urging some import¬ 
ant duty, that lie lorgot Ins difinlcnee and the eves which were 
upon him, and went on with an eloquence and power that bent 
for the moment all hearts to his purpose. 

Wallace olten said to me, while we sat together in our room, 
discussing with the lighl-hearted enthusiasm and sanguine 
hopes ol young hearts, our future plans and destinies, ‘ Among 
the ten thousand worldly objects lor w liieli men live, and toil, and 


w 7 - * .7 MIIV 

struggle, I have three, only three; but they are absorbing ones. 
To their attainment I would devote all the talent, energy, and 
influence which my Father in heaven has given, or may give 


me, provided I ran do so in obedience to his will.’ 


I well remember my light response the first time he made 
this declaration, and the shame and contrition I felt when he 
answered me. 1 You then have three darling objects in view,’ 
I said ; ‘ all of them no doubt worthy your head and heart. 

Well, I frankly own I have but one, a noble one, though,-_to 

make myself a name in the world ; for that I would live, for 
that I would almost be willing to die. Now as freely name 
your three, and then we will fairly weigh their worth against 
this one of mine.’ 


‘ My first object, Frank, is to fulfil my duty to my mother— 
to scatter flowers in the path of her who lias been to me a 
guardian angel; my second to do good to my fellow beings; 
and my third ’—here followed a pause so Jong, that I said, 
somewhat impatiently, 4 Well, Charles, what is it ? ’ 

‘ A selfish one ; therefore it ought to be. and must be sub¬ 
ordinate to the others. Yet how hard to subdue the rebellious 
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passions, to discipline the wayward heart, and guide it on in 
the ‘ strait and narrow way.’ 

‘ To me,’ I said ‘ this is impossible, quite, quite impossible. 
But you, Wallace, seem to choose the right, and do the right, 
without effort, just as if it were a matter of course.’ 

‘ You think so, dear Wilton, because you cannot look into the 
heart and see the struggles there. This object which reason, 
principle, and conscience tell me, should be a subordinate one, 
often pleads for pre-eminence, and my treacherous inclination 
brings forward most specious arguments in support of the 
claim : a deep, and I believe just sense of duty, early im¬ 
planted by my mother's teachings and exampl , alone saves 
my virtue from yielding in the struggle. For their own sakes 
I care little for wealth or fame ; yet my spirit often yearns to 
cast aside every restraint which impedes my onward course to 
win the glittering baubles, because in the world’s eye, their 
possession seems necessary to render me worthy her to whom 
my heart is too entirely, too devotedly given up.’ 

‘ Pardon me, Wallace, but this really does seem like being 
over scrupulous. How can you be too entirely, loo devotedly 
attached to Mary, if she be as worthy as you think her.’ 

‘ Simply, dear Wilton, because there is One worthy of all 
love, all devotion, who has said ‘ Give me thy heart.’ ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.’ But I have yet another 
reason. Whatever earthly object engrosses the thoughts, en¬ 
tices the spirit rising to heaven, back again to earth, and solicits 
us to stray from the path of duty, it is clear has too strong a 
hold of the affections, and should be watched, and, as far as 
may be, repressed. Over-scrupulous! you will in your turn 
pardon me, 1 hope ; the term so applied, seems to me a sole¬ 
cism. Now, in the Book, which you, as well as I, acknowledge 
should be a rule of life, I find many such exhortations as these: 
‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on the earth,’ ‘ Love not 
the world, nor the things of the world ; ’ but not an intimation 
that we may be over-scrupulous, or over-watchful, in guarding 
against, and subduing this love for the world, and desire for 
its treasures.’ 

‘ It is even so ; therefore, I give it up. Really, Wallace, 
there is little gained by arguing with you ; for it is so seldom 
one can catch you in the wrong ; and even if one does, by 
some rare chance, you are so ready to acknowledge it, that 
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there is no triumph in victory. Now this one object of my 
life, the merit ol which I proposed to weigh with vours,—I 
foresee your first question will he 1 what is it worth I ’ and I 
shall he obliged to answer just nothing at all,—so again I shall 
be found in the wrong.’ 

q 

Wallace smiled. ‘ Why the fame of a Paul, a Howard, a 
Marl} ii, a \\ ilberiorce, so lar as it stimulates others to follow 


where they have led, certainly is worth something. Hut what 
is the I,une ol a Ca*sar, a Huonaparle, or a Hymn worth ?’ 

‘ Less than nothing, Charles; therefore, for its own sake, I 
will seek lame no longer. I selulness, henceforward, shall be 


my motto, as it is yours; and if lame come through that 
medium it shall be welcome ; if not, I will try to live without 
it.’ 


‘ Hut if you meet with opposition and obloquy, what then ?’ 
asked Wallace. 

‘ W hy, you, I suppose would say, they shall he welcome 
too—but I hav e not enough of the spirit of a martvr for that.’ 

‘ \ et there is a principle deep and strong enough to sustain 
us through all trials.’ 

Here the conversation ended, and here I will return to the 
story hinu which the delineation of my lriend’s character has 
again tempted me. 

W allace in due time left college, and commenced the study 
of medicine w ith the physician of his nativ e village. He lived 
with his mother, and again saw Mary every dav ; vet months 
passed and his shrinking sensitive spirit and perhaps a fear that 
she might think him presumptuous and mercenarv, still sealed 
his lqi>: hut thh could not alwavs last. One lair summer 
morning, while Mary’s hand rested upon his aim, as they 
paused in their walk, to look at the bright, heautilul river, 
sparkling and glancing in the sunbeams like llnid diamonds, the 
long-treasured, long-hidden secret ol his love, hurst Irom his 
lips. Ilovv she received it I mav not tell—I may not interpret 
the language of her drooping eye, and glowing cheek.—It is 
enough lor the reader to know, that W allaee went to his mother's 
cottage that morning, a happy man ; and Mary as she sought 
the sanctuary ol her own room, leli, that henceforward, life 
would he to her bright as a dream of fnirv-lnnd. 

The visual organ of lovers, we believe is rarely clear enough 
to look at [lie as it is; a successful one, secs only cloudless 
skies, golden suns, and a pathway strewed with roses; one 
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unsuccessful, beholds nothing but thorns and briers through all 
the road, and darkness and storms around him. Just as if a sin¬ 
gle good granted or withheld, could ‘ cast the color of our fate/ 
—as if the heart could hold hut one object, throb with hut one 
emotion, respond to hut one sentiment—as if this wide world 
arrayed in its drapery of beauty, its thousand and ten thousand 
innocent delights, its duties and its charities, its joys and sor¬ 
rows, were as nothing compared with the half-worshipped idol! 
But, perhaps, it is hardly worth while to combat the delusion, 
for it is the delusion of young hearts alone, and soon passes 
away. 

4 You know, my dear child,’ said Mrs. Clinton, in reply to 
Marv’s communication, as she bent towards her and kissed her 
blushing cheek, ‘ that Charles from infancy has been to me as 
a son, and almost my first earthly wish is to see him indeed 
one ; but my approbation will avail little unless I can win your 
father’s.’ 

‘ My father! Oh, surely he will not hinder the happiness 
of his child.’ 

Mrs. Clinton sighed ; she would not impart her misgiving 
to Mary ; she could not bear to dash her hopes. 4 I will go 
to him, dearest,’ she said ; 4 it is best that I should speak to 

him first about it.’ * * * * 

4 And so Charles Wallace wants to marry my daughter, and 
set up business with my money ; but he sha’nt do it, Mrs. 
Clinton,’ said Mr. Clinton, in his most positive manner, 4 he 
sha’nt do it.’ 

4 1 am sure Charles does not think about our money,’ replied 
Mrs. Clinton, 4 his sole wish is to obtain our consent to his 
union with Mary, when he shall have completed his studies and 
respectably established himself in his profession.’ 

4 Do you think, Mrs. Clinton, that Mary will long be satis¬ 
fied with the establishment of a country physician ? Do you 
believe she can live without the luxuries to which she is accus¬ 
tomed ? Can she do her own work with the help of one ser¬ 
vant, and take care of her husband’s out-door affairs into the 
bargain, whenever he happens to have an extraordinary number 
of patients on his hands ? No, no, Mrs. Clinton; Mary is not 
equal to these things.’, 

4 These troubles will be to her but dust in the balance, com¬ 
pared to the hopelessness of disappointed affection, the wearing 
of long heart-sickness.’ 
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1 Hopelessness, heart-sickness, will not last long in a girl of 
seventeen, depend upon it; leave her to me, and I will engage 
she shall recover her spirits in a month.’ Mrs. Clinton shook 
her head despondingly, and Mr. Clinton went on: ‘ You know, 
Mrs. Clinton, that I have long had other views for Mary.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Clinton,’ answered the wife hesitatingly, ‘butthe 
gentleman is so unworthy, that I hoped—’ 

‘ Mr. Stanley, John Stanley unworthy ! ’ returned the hus¬ 
band angrily. ‘ A man who is master of the most magnificent 
house and grounds and largest fortune in the county ;—un¬ 
worthy, Mrs. Clinton : ’ 

‘ Surely you would not determine the man’s merit by the 
weight of his purse ? ’ said Mrs. Clinton indignantly, her 
feelings quite overcoming her prudence. ‘Think of his 
homely person, awkward manners, and vulgar, uncultivated 
mind; how could we bear to see him beside our beautiful and 
accomplished daughter.’ 

‘ I could bear it much better, than to see her the wife of a 
poor widow’s son.’ 

Oh, the littleness of pride ! thought Mrs. Clinton, as she an¬ 
swered, ‘ What if Wallace is but a poor widow’s son ! ’— 

“ The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man '■ the gowd for a’ that.’’ 

‘ Compare, if you please, Mr. Clinton, the person, manners, 
talents and characters of the two gentlemen. Consider Wal¬ 
lace’s high standing in the world,—looked up to, listened to 
with respect upon all occasions, though he has none of the 
factitious advantages of wealth and family to back him ; every 
where you hear him spoken of, as the first, the most rising 
young man in the county. And he will; rise he has in his 
character, all the elements of greatness, and of goodness, which 
is better than greatness. How many of our first men have edu¬ 
cated themselves, made themselves, risen by dint of merit alone! 
—and so Wallace will rise. Talents and industry, and charac¬ 
ter like his, will make their own way ; they will be appreciated, 
for we are surrounded by those who know how to appreciate 
them. Now let us return to Mr. Stanley, his money his only 
passport into good society, Vhere he is just tolerated, that is 
all. Look forward to future years—his sole distinction still, 
“ rich Stanley,” and that always will remain his sole distinc- 
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tion ; for his notorious want of intellect and education must 
forever bar him from every other.’ 

‘ Stanlev at lea-t has sense enough to get money, and to 
keep it ; a more useful quality in my opinion than any which 
Wallace possesses.’ 

‘Yes if money were the only good, or the chief good,’ re¬ 
plied Mrs. Clinton. 

‘ Well, talking is of no use, Mrs. Clinton, for I have made up 
my mind,’ .-aid the gentleman rising, and walking impatiently 
about the room. 

Now Mr. Clinton was one who prided himself upon never 
changing his mind. ‘ I have made up my mind, so no more 
need he said,’ was his ordinary phrase, and alter it had passed 
his lips, argument and entreaty upon that point were alike in 
vain. He had, besides, a sort of undelinable fear continually 
upon his mind that the world would think his wife governed 
him, and under the influence of this fear he was oltcu as ab¬ 
surdly perverse and obstinate as a rational being could well be. 
Mrs. Clinton perceived that her anxiety to succeed had be¬ 
trayed her into indiscretion. Her earnestness had awakened 
in her husband that jealou-y of power which it had been wiser 
to lull to repose. But it was too late to help it; and silently, 
and with a I eavv heart she returned to Mary. ‘ Is there no 
hope, then ? ’ asked Mary, when Mrs. Clinton finished her 
report. The mother’s pale cheek alone answered. Mary, 
too, was very pale; but with all her wonted affection, she 
tried to speak words of comlort. ‘ Mine has been a happy 
life,’ she said ; ‘ dear mother,—all bright and sunny—and what 
if clouds do darken it now, they will disperse—h *pe to my 
‘ mind’s eye ’ braids a radiant bow that spans the future. Still, 
still, I will believe its promise and be happy.’ 

Alas ! her heart, even then, was almost breaking,—yet for 
worlds she would not have uttered a word which she did not be¬ 
lieve to be true—for worlds she would not wilfully have deceived 
her mother;—she tried to cast the burden from her spirits; 
she tried to b> lieve that she misbt hope, and really to be, what 
she wished her mother to think her—happy. 

Her efforts, it is true, were not at once successful, for the 
passions are not easily subdued. He who contends for victory 
over them, must have long patience, and neither weary or 
shrink, though called to renew the conflict day by day. Mary 
did not weary, though her strength was tried to the utmost, for 
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her father continued immovable, and in time reaped her legiti¬ 
mate reward—the perturbed workings of her heart at last gave 
place to quiet resignation, and sickening anticipation, to calm 
and simple trust in the guiding and guarding hand of her 
heavenly Father. 

Wallace's own pen can best describe his thoughts and 
feelings, at this time. Just before Mary’s marriage, in answer 
to a letter of mine, he says, — 1 The suggestions contained in 
your letter, were not new to me, dear Wilton; they had often, 
too often for my peace, forced themselves into my mind before 
I received it. It was, I must tell you the truth, a cruel task 
to read them, for they awakened afresh the struggle which in¬ 
clination will not cease to maintain with duty. Dear, dear 
Wilton, is it not enough to contend with the pleadings of my 
own heart ? will you, too, turn a traitor to my virtue at its 
utmost need ? But pardon me ; I do not mean to reproach 
you; indeed I ought not; for the cruel task, has I think, 
proved a profitable one. I had never dared fairly to face the 
subject. It had been but a forced and hurried glance I had 
sometimes ventured to cast at the arguments, upon each side 
of the question, as they rose in my mind,—I had never dared to 
weigh them deliberately. But your letter in a manner com¬ 
pelled me to do it; and the conclusion is irresistible, that 
reason and principle alike forbid me to follow my own inclina¬ 
tion, or your advice, which so well accords with it. 

‘ In the enthusiasm of yoitr affection you implore me to act 
upon your suggestions, and be, what I may be, and deserve 
to be—happy. But, dear Wilton, who was ever happy in 
doing wrong, or in tempting others to do it ? I do not pre¬ 
sume to determine Mary’s duty, or her mother’s; but my own 
I know, and l dare not act contrary to it. How can I ask 
that pure and gentle being to trust herself to my affection, to 
confide in my integrity, at the very moment I am tempting her 
to cast off the authority which God has given the father over 
his child. But you say this authority is stretched beyond law¬ 
ful bounds. I frankly confess that I think so too. Assuredly 
a parent can have no right to compel a child to pronounce vows 
which it cannot fulfil. But then I may not do wrong because 
another does it; I may not disregard myself, or tempt another 
to disregard in cue instance lawful authority, because in another 
that authority is unlawfully exerted. 

‘ But you ask, as if secure the plea would prove irresistible, 
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“ Do you not feel for Mary ? ” Feel for Mary! and you, my 
friend, to ask it, as if my heart were marble ! But even in 
strong temptation, I must not desert my principles—no, no, 
though my heart break still I must do right. While we do 
our duty, I may safely trust her and myself in our Father’s 
hands, secure that he will do all things well for us. 

4 Then you intreat me to think of the consequences, if Mary 
be united to another. Dear Wilton, consequences are in the 
hands of God—man cannot foresee or control, therefore he 
must not shape his actions with reference to them : it is his 
business to do, just what duty dictates to be done, and leave 
the rest with him, who sees the 44 end from the beginning.” 

‘ You see I have endeavored calmly and dispassionately, as 
you bid me, to reply to the chief points upon which your letter 
touches; what strong constraint I have been obliged to put 
upon my feelings while doing it, you cannot know. And now 
1 trust this subject is forever at rest between us:—if you wish 
me to continue master of myself, a comfort to my mother, a 
being not utterly useless in the world, let not the most distant 
allusion to it again escape you—I cannot hear it :—memory 
must not be busy—my thoughts must not go hack, the only 
site refuge for them is in constant mental occupation, that 
alone can charm away the deep depression which steals over 
my spirit.’ 

This was the language of my friend, and his whole conduct 
was in accordance with it. He did not stiller this sore trial 
at all to impair his activity, and usefulness, or his intellectual 
powers. The hope which threw a halo over coming years was 
indeed gone; hut that which passed by all time, still slnd un- 
(iimmed splendors upon the world beyond the tomb ; and so 
in the singleness of his heart he was enabled to live more en¬ 
tirely with reference to that world. Self seemed almost an¬ 
nihilated in him: lie sought happiness for himself only by be¬ 
stowing it on others: his young heart, hitherto too much ab¬ 
sorbed by one object, now poured forth its full fountain of 
affection upon every living thing. He grew more desirous if 
possible to brighten his mother’s latter days, to ward from her 
even the lightest ills. 1 could relate many beautiful instances 
of his devotion to her, and of his self-denial for her sake. But 
lav story already grows too long ; I may linger to relate but 
one. 

He might no longer think of Mary, and yet everything about 
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him reminded him of her. How often, when she was a little 
thing, and could just lisp his natne, had he heard her joyous 
shout at sight of him, while he stood by that open window. 
How often had he tasked his boyish skill, to rear for her upon 
that green, the bridge, the cottage, the castle, or the palace; 
and with more than boyish patience, varied the form of the 
mimic structure till it pleased her infant fancy. How often in 
later years, had he sprang through that gate, with a step so 
light that it scarce bent the grass beneath his feet, and a heart 
still lighter, to join her in her morning or evening walk. There 
stood the sofa, upon which she used to rest; and beneath the 
window grew a rose-bush, from which she had gathered the 
flowers an hundred times. Her presence seemed to pervade 
everything be touched or looked upon ; here, he felt, he could 
not cease to think of her; and lie longed to go where he 
should meet with no memorials, to remind him of happier 
days. But he would not desert his mother; and he would 
not ask her to sever the ties which bind the aged so strongly to 
their native place, the scenes that have been familiar from 
childhood, the roof that has long sheltered them, and the 
faithful friends, who for many years have shared with them the 
griefs and joys of life. He was even careful that she should 
not suspect his wish, lest her affection should urge her to insist 
upon making the sacrifice, or the anxiety she already felt for 
his peace of mind be increased till it destroyed her own. 

So, with the patient endurance of a martyr, he staid and saw 
Mary pass from her father's to her husband’s house, a sad and 
paleiaced bride: he staid and often met her in their visits and 
walks; for in the little circle to which they both belonged, this 
was unavoidable, and still the same deep sadness, the same 
marble paleness sat upon her face. 

4 Oh ! it goes to my heart,’ he exclaimed one day, a few 
weeks after her marriage, as he came in from a walk ; ‘ it goes 
to my very heart; that look of meek uncomplaining woe.’ 
It was the first time he had suffered his feelings to over¬ 
power him in his mother’s presence, and she looked up at 
him with surprise and alarm. 

4 Poor, poor Mary! dear mother have you seen her lately ? 
Do you know what a patient victim she is ? ’ 

4 Dear, dear Charles,’ said Mrs. Wallace, and burst into 
tears. 

He threw himself beside her, and tried to repair the mischief 
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he had done. ‘ Do not grieve, dear mother,’ he said; ‘ it was 
but a momentary hurst of feeling,—it will soon pass away. 5 

The unhappy mother shook her head with an expression of 
doubt and anxiety. ‘ No, my son, this is not the place for you 
just now ; I have long thought so, but I could not bring myself 
to speak of it before. You need relaxation and amusement;— 
go and spend a few weeks with your friend Wilton.’ 

‘ And leave you to mourn alone over my withered hopes; 
dearest mother, do not ask it of me. Besides, it is not relax¬ 
ation and amusement, but constant occupation which is best for 
me. I went out just now, for relaxation and amusement, when 
the sight of Mary so over-mastered me. Had my mind been 
busy upon some useful and important object, and my hands 
engaged in performing it, this painful scene would have been 
spared you. ’ 

‘ But*, Charles, this continual conflict is wearing your very 
life away—if your health and strength should fail ’— 

‘ Do not fear it, dear mother. At first, 1 own, it required 
all the powers of my mind to turn my thoughts from this ab¬ 
sorbing subject; but the effort is every day becoming less dif¬ 
ficult and painful; in time I shall be able to take an interest in 
my ordinary pursuits; in time my heart will cast oil the weight 
which now' oppresses it—give me but home.’ 

‘ Time shall be given you, my dear Charles. I can wait, I 
think, long and patiently, if I may but nourish the hope of 
seeing you happier. And now we will leave this subject, and 
not touch upon it again, until we are more able to bear it—is it 
not best, my son ? ’ 

Wallace pressed the hand which he held in his own, and 
then took up a book which he had been reading aloud to her 
before he went out. 

******* 

Well, months passed away, when Mr. and Mrs. Clinton 
learned with dismay, that Mr/Stanley was about to exchange 
his valuable property for a township in the far-oll western 
wilderness. 

‘ He sha’nt do it,’ said Mr. Clinton to Mary, who made 
the communication to them, as soon as he a little recovered 
from his surprise, ‘he sha’nt do it; so he comforted. I'll go 
this minute and show him that ’tis a foolish scheme.’ And he 
hurried away. 
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But Mr. Clinton found this more difficult than he had imag¬ 
ined. The truth was, Mr. Stanley had a will as well as his 
father-in-law ; and the more zealously Mr. Clinton opposed the 
project, the more fixed grew Mr. Stanley’s resolution to go on 
with it. As the gentlemen were both in earnest , the debate 
soon grew warmer than was altogether decorous, considering 
the relation in which they stood to each other; and it ended 
by Mr. Clinton’s throwing himself passionately out of the 
house, muttering to himself as he went, ‘ I wish Mary had 
married Charles Wallace ; he has got some sense and feeling, 
and would never have thought of taking her away from her 
parents, and burying her in a log-hut in the woods, to gratify 
such a foolish freak. But it sha’nt be, it sha’nt be.’ 

What moved Stanley to this scheme, was a mystery to the 
world. Some supposed one motive, some another; but none 
were right. The real one was ambition. Ambition ! Yes, 
even John Stanley could be ambitious. 

‘ Here,’ he thought to himself, ‘ my money procures me but 
little consideration—in my own township I shall be a great 
man.’ 

So in the hope of being a great man, he completed his bar¬ 
gain with the wily speculator, who had first aw'akened his am¬ 
bition. And early in the ensuing spring, with Mary and her 
infant boy, and a male and female domestic, he set out for his 
Eden in the wilderness. He made no preliminary visit to it 
himself, because he was assured, again and again, by the honut 
man of whom he purchased it, that great improvements had 
been made, that a nice, comfortable house was ready to receive 
them, and that really to take such a journey merely for the 
purpose of examining the place, would be throwing away time 
and money. And he, simple, honest man, believed it. 

It was a wearisome journey—for the grand canal was not 
then even projected—but, like all things sublunary, it at last 
ended. Late in the afternoon of a dark, drizzling day, the 
travellers emerged from the woods (which, to Mary and her 
female companion, had seemed interminable) into a small 
cleared space, made by the hand of man ; and directly before 
them stood a dwelling composed of logs, in the last stage of 
decay. 

4 This is the place,’ exclaimed the man Mr. Stanley had 
hired as a guide on the last settlement through which they bad 
passed. 
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‘This the place,’ repeated Mr. Stanley, looking round upon 
the improvements with an expression of blank dismay in his 
face, ‘this the place? impossible!’ 

‘Jest as if I did’nt know this ’ere clearing, Mr. Stanley, 
when I cut down half the trees myself,’ said the guide, a little 
piqued. 

‘ But is there no other house, and no other ‘ clearing ’ in 
the township ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know of no other; and I guess I know as much 
about the place as any body in the settlement,’ replied the 
man. 

Nothing remained, therefore, but to enter the forlorn abode. 
As she crossed the threshold, thoughts of ‘ home, sweet home,’ 
pressed upon Mary’s heart, and a tear dimmed her eye; she 
brushed it quickly away, she hoped without being noticed; 
but, Hannah, her kind domestic, was quick to mark every 
thing that related to her mistress, and she whispered, ‘ Keep 
up a good heart, ma’am—to be sure it an’t like your father’s 
house, but then’—Mary turned away, she could hear no more. 
Poor Hannah ! she meant well, but she was an unskilful com¬ 
forter. 

Mr. Stanley, like a true yankee, battled bravely with his un¬ 
expected difficulties—but in homely, though expressive phrase, 
‘every thing went against him.’ Mis township, like most 
new settlements, proved unhealthy. ‘ The fever' attacked his 
laborers, one after another, and finally fastened upon his iron 
frame. The struggle proved short, for the symptoms were 
violent in proportion to his previous full habit, and unbroken 
heal h ; and in less than six months from the commencement 
of their unfortunate journey, Mary found herself a widow in a 
strange land. She would now have set her face homeward 
without delay; but her little boy had been very delicate all 
summer, and at the time of Mr. Stanley’s death, a slow fever 
was gradually wasting him away. All she could do was to re¬ 
move him to the nearest ‘ settlement,’ where he could have 
the daily attendance of a physician, and more comforts than 
she could command in her own solitary abode. 

Henry was a sweet child ; and he had twined himself the 
more closely about Mary’s heart, because there was no other 
object near her, upon which she could lavish the treasure of 
her love—and she watched him day after day with an untiring, 
self-sacrificing devotion, that stole away her strength and wasted 
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her to a shadow—-but it was all in vain ; he was not of earth, 
and he might not linger here. 

It was winter when Mary was released from the care of her 
child ; and therefore, though her heart yearned for her mother 
and her home, she was compelled to put off the journey until 
spring ; and even then, she afterwards declared, she had grown 
so weak and nervous, that she could never have accomplish 
ed it without the efficient care and support of Hannah. 

It was on this homeward journey that I saw her. She 
pressed on as fast as her weak health permitted, and had been 
at her father’s three days when I arrived at the office of my 
friend. Wallace, who was rapidly winning eminence in his 
profession, was immediately summoned to prescribe for her. 
Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Clinton thought, (for Mary’s sorrows 
had entirely changed the nature of the unhappy and self-accusing 
father), that to 4 minister to the mind diseased,’ was more 
important than to medicine the corporeal frame. Whatever 
were their reasons, Wallace was certainly preferred to his 
senior—and wisely; for his treatment of the patient proved 
successful. I loitered away several weeks in this gem of a 
village, and before I left it, Mary had almost won back the 
bright, fresh looks of her girlish days. Her smile, indeed, was 
something less joyous, her step less light, and sad remembrance 
for a brief moment, did sometimes cast a shade upon her brow 
—but these were all the traces grief had left,—a deep, but 
quiet, and chastened happiness dwelt in her heart, and threw 
its light upon the present, and touched with rain-bow tints the 
future. 

Wallace, too, was an altered man. The color deepened in 
his hueless cheek ; the light, so long quenched, again kindled 
in his eye; and the smile that was wont to play there, came 
back unbidden to his lip. 

4 Many bright days will be to you yet, my friend,’ I said as 
I shook his hand while the stage-coach stood waiting for me ; 
he pressed mine, and we parted. It proved a brief parting. 
The last flowers of summer were fading when I left that beau¬ 
tiful and quiet valley ; and the mountains which surrounded it, 
bad but just put on their autumnal drapery, when Wallace wrote 
to invite me to his wedding. 4 You kindly shared my sor¬ 
rows, dear Wilton,’ he wrote , 4 now come and be happy with 
me.’ 
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My friend was not in his office when I arrived, neither was 
he with his mother; and I hastened to Mr. Clinton’s. There I 
found him pacing the piazza, with Mary’s small snowy hand 
resting upon his arm. It was a fair, soft, October evening ; 
and the eastern mountain, wrapped in its gorgeous robe of 
many-tinted leaves, sparkled in the setting sun’s glorious rays, 
like a vast pile ot ten thousand various gems. 1 Is it not 
beautiful ? ? said Mary, as she paused in her walk and pointed 
to the magnificent spectacle—but Wallace’s eyes rested upon 
that fair hand, and forgot to look further. I smiled at their di¬ 
rection, and roused him to obey the bell w hich summoned us 
to tea, prepared earlier than usual, in kindness to the weary and 
hungry traveller. Such placid, yet heart-felt happiness, as sat 
upon each face about the board, Iliad never seen before ; 
even Mr. Clinton’s noisy and sometimes coarse garrulity, was 
quite subdued by the sweet influences about him. 

I arrived two days before the wedding, and therefore had 
abundance of time to discuss with Wallace their future plans. 
‘ Where are you going to live, Charles ? ’ I asked in the midst 
of an interesting conversation about them: ‘ Is that settled 
yet ?' 

‘ I am afraid,’ he answered, ‘that you will think me very 
imprudent and improvident; but it really is not. Mr. Clinton 
insisted upon taking this business upon himself; and ever since 
he has been incessantly bustling about from morning till night, 
in the happiest mood imaginable ; sometimes consulting archi¬ 
tects and examining plans, and sometimes going over the house 
and grounds of any of our neighbors who are willing to talk 
about making a bargain,—but as yet lie has come to no de¬ 
cision.’ 

‘ In the mean time what are you to do, Charles ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Mary has settled that in her own sweet, and perhaps 
you will think romantic way. ‘ Let us go to your mother’s 
cottage for a few weeks, Charles,’ she said to me the other 
day ; ‘ next to my father’s house it is the dearest spot on earth 
to me—nay, don’t demur on account of room, I can manage 
all that nicely. Then it will be such a relief to my father’s 
mind, for he begins to fear lest he shall not have time to suit 
himself, and make all bis arrangements exactly according to his 
fancy.’ Mr. Clinton’s piide was a lettle hurt when she first 
proposed it to him. But he finally kindly said, ‘ If it suits 
you, it shall suit me, Mary. It’s all my fault that you have n’t 
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a more fitting residence provided,—but then, I find it so diffi¬ 
cult to make up my mind.’ 

The bridal day was fair, soft, and still,—the winds slept in 
their distant caves, scarcely a breath stirred the leaves, or 
dimpled the mirror’d surface of the river, while all nature re¬ 
joiced in the unwonted warmth of the sun’s cheering beams. 

•After the ceremony was over, and the sound of glad con¬ 
gratulating voices had ceased, Mr. Clinton, with a heart full to 
overflowing, drew a little from the crowd, and said, ‘ Now, I 
am liappv, Mr. Wilton, and that is what I could never say 
while Slary was Mrs. Stanley. But after all, 1 don’t know as 
’t is worth while to he sorry about that foolish move of mine ; 
for its conserpienccs have learnt me a lesson I shall remember 
all my days; and they are happier now than if l had ’nt made 
it. But I suppose you do n’t know all the disasters of Stan¬ 
ley’s unfortunate bargain. It seems he was the complete dupe 
of the knave he dealt with. The villain’s title to the town¬ 
ship was disputed ; he found he was like to lose it, and so 
cast about for some fool to take it off his hands, and found 

Stanlev.’ 

* 

‘ But have you examined into the alfair,’ I said. ‘ Perhaps, 
Mr. Stanley’s title may yet prove good.’ 

1 Yes, I have,’ he answered, ‘ and find that the man who sold 
it to him, had no more right to it than I have. But let it go— 
I would not exchange that sweet smile, now playing on Mary’s 
lip for all the western valley. Besides, I married my child for 
money, as if that were the only good, or the chief good ; and 
it is just and right that she should come hack to me pennyless, 
to teach me my mistake. She’ll he happy enough now, even 
though she has nothing hut her husband’s profession to depend 
on, I'll warrant. Dear child, how I love to look at her bright 
face—hut she sha’nt need to depend on it—I have enough, 
and more than enough for us all.—Wallace sha’nt have to work 
to get a living; he shall only work when it pleases him, and to 
do good, for that is what he likes best;—God bless him.’ 

Stockbridge , Mass. F. 
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MODERN GALLANTRY. 

[Charles Lamb, in his Essays over the signature Elia, has an 
article on ‘ Modern Gallantry,’ in which he has given some 
hints, which we wish could be impressed on the heart of every 
woman. The book was reprinted in America some years since, 
but we think was never much read ; so the gem we have select¬ 
ed will be, probably, new—at any rate, it is pure and of ines¬ 
timable value.] 

‘ Joseph Paine, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, one of the Di¬ 
rectors of the South Sea Company,—was the only pattern of 
consistent gallantry I have met with. Though bred a Presby¬ 
terian, and brought up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman 
of his time. He had not one system of attention to females in 
the drawing-room, and another in the shop. 1 do not mean 
that he made no distinction. But he never lost sight of sex, or 
overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous situation. 
I have seen him stand bare-headed—smile, if you please—to a 
poor servant girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way 
to some street—in such a posture of unforced civility, as nei¬ 
ther to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer 
of it. He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, 
after women ; but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in 
which it came before him, womanhood. I have seen him— 
nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market-woman, whom he 
had encountered in a shower, exalting his umbrella over her 
poor basket of fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as 
much carefulness as if she had been a Countess. To the revered 
form of Female Eld he would yield the wall, (though it were 
to an ancient beggar-woman) with more ceremony than most 
men afford to pay their grandmothers. He was the Preux 
Chevalier of Age ; the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to those 
who have no Calidores or Tristans to defend them. * * * 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his addresses 
to the beautiful SuSan Winstanley, who, dying in the early days 
of their courtship, confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual 
bachelorship. It was during their short courtship, he told me, 
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he had been one day treating his mistress with a profusion of 
civil speeches—the common gallantries, to w hich kind of thing 
she had hitherto manifested no repugnance, but in this instance 
with no effect. He could not obtain from her a single smile 
in return. She rather seemed to resent his compliments. He 
could not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always shown 
herself above that littleness. When he ventured on the follow¬ 
ing day, finding her a little better humored, to expostulate with 
her on her coldness of yesterday, she confessed, with her usual 
frankness, that she had no sort of dislike to his attentions; that 
a young woman placed in her situation had a right to expect 
civil things, even high-flown compliments said to her; that she 
hoped she could bear this flattery with as little injury to her 
humility as most young women ; but that a little before he had 
commenced his compliments, she had overheard him, by acci¬ 
dent, rating, in rather rough language, a young woman w ho had 
not brought home his cravats quite at the appointed time ; and 
she thought to herself,— 4 As 1 am Miss Susan W instanley, and a 
young lady, a reputed beauty, and known to be a fortune, lean 
have my choice of the finest speeches from the mouth of this 
very fine gentleman who is courting me; but if I had been 
poor Mary (the milliner ) and had failed of bringing home 
the cravats to the appointed hour, though perhaps I had sat up 
half the night to finish them, w hat sort of compliments should I 
have received then ? And my woman’s pride came to my assist¬ 
ance ; and I thought, that if it were only to do me honor, a 
female, like myself, might have received handsomer usage ; and 
I was determined not to accept any fine speeches, to the crom- 
promise of that sex, the belonging to which was after all my 
strongest claim and title to them. ’ 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just way 
of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; and I 
have sometimes imagined, that the uncommon strain of courte¬ 
sy, which, through life, regulated the behavior of my friend to¬ 
wards all womanhood indiscriminately, o\\ ed its happy origin to 
this seasonable lesson from the lips ol his lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world, would entertain the same no¬ 
tion of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then we 
should see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry ; and 
no longer witness the anomaly of the same man—a pattern of 
true politeness to a wife—of cold contempt, or rudeness to a 
sister—the idolater of his female mistress—the disparager and 
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despiser of his no less female aunt, or unfortunate——still female 
—maiden, cousin. Just so much respect as a woman derogates 
from her own sex , in whatever condition placed, she deserves 
to have diminished from herself on that score; and probably 
will feel the diminution, when youth and beauty, and advanta¬ 
ges, not inseparable from sex, shall lose their attraction. 

What a woman should demand of a man in courtship, or after 
it, is, first, respect for her as she is a woman ; and, next to that, 
to be respected by him above all other women. But let her 
stand upon her female character as upon a foundation ; and 
let the attentions incident to individual preference be so many 
pretty additions and ornaments, as many and as familiar as you 
please, to that main structure. Let her first lesson be, with 
sweet Susan Winstanley, to reverence her six. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 

A FAMILY SCENE. 

4 You had better close the book, Clara, for your thoughts are 
wandering,’ said Mrs. Canfield to her eldest daughter, a gen¬ 
tle girl about fourteen, who sat beside her, turning over the 
leaves of her book with a listless vacant air. 

‘True, mother;’she replied, laying it on the table,and, 
taking up her work in its stead, she continued, ‘ I wish, if you 
are not particularly engaged, mother, you would explain some* 
thing you said to father yesterday; an anecdote I have been 
reading on courage, reminded me of the conversation.’ 

‘ Go on, dear, I am quite at leisure now.’ 

‘ You said that want of self-possession, or what I call courage, 
was a great defect in any character, male or female. I thought, 
mother, to be wise, and good, made a perfect character.’ 

4 Wisdom and goodness are the principal, or chief requisites, 
the only foundation on which a perfect character can be formed; 
but they are not all that is requisite for its perfection: it is in 
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the mental, as in the physical world; many things beside beauty 
of shape and features are nesessary to form a perfect model.’ 

‘ / think, mother, if my figure and my features were perfect, 
that I should be very beautiful.’ 

‘ Suppose your skin was covered with pimples, or sores, or 
one eye black, the other light grey? ’ 

4 That would indeed make a great deal of difference.’ 

4 And I doubt whether we could justly call the person wise, 
who would allow themselves to be overcome with terror, when 
their very existence depended on their courage, and self-pos¬ 
session. Depend upon it, my dear Clara, the cause of weak 
nerves is often to be traced to an unrestrained indulgence of 
timidity and fear, which are seldom, very seldom caused by any 
weakness of organization. Some mothers have a foolish idea, 
that courage is altogether a masculine quality ; that timidity is 
interesting and graceful—they love to see their girls shrink from 
the harmless spider, and scream at the buzzing horn-bug—none 
can wonder that the daughters of such mothers are timid and 
nervous.’ 

4 Did you ever know any one so foolish, mother? ’ 

4 Oh yes, Clara,—more than one, or two. I have heard a 
mother say, with a look of perfect complacency, 44 My poor 
Eliza has such weak nerves, that the sight of a toad, a spider, 
or a mouse, almost unfits her for every thing—could you believe 
it, she was obliged to leave church last Sunday, her agitation 
was so great at the sight of a large spider, that crawled over 
her cheek, though her little brother took it in his hand and 
threw it away : she seems to have a natural antipathy to all such 
things: I am really afraid she will grow nervous—she is such a 
tender timid thing.” I replied, that it was indeed a misfor¬ 
tune ; but as she was constantly at home, the evil might be 
remedied now , as her nerves were not yet unstrung by her 
childish weakness and timidity. “Why as to that, Mrs. 
Canfield, I have my doubts whether there is any remedy for 
such things; it is her natural character; she was a very timid 
child always; frightened at the least noise she was unaccus¬ 
tomed to hear, and at the sight of almost every kind of rep¬ 
tile—and, to tell you the truth, I hate any thing masculine 
so much, that I had rather she would be a little nervous, 
than a great strong man-woman —standing unmoved, nor 
alarmed by anything—with nerves of iron, and strength to lift 
a barrel of cider.” I made no reply, for I thought it would bo 
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useless to argue with such prejudices; and I felt, too, that such 
influences acting on a mind of no uncommon powers would pro¬ 
duce a weak nervous woman ; that though she might be amia¬ 
ble, intelligent, and agreeable, very little enjoyment would be 
her’s in any situation in which she could be placed; for the 
foolish indulgence of any weakness, will, in the course of time, 
make it a formidable fault; and that unfortunate daughter is now 
a weak, nervous, unhappy woman, with scarcely sufficient firm¬ 
ness to bear the common occurrences of life: her cheek is pale, 
her skin shrivelled, and her once lovely eyes have lost their 
lustre.’ 

‘But, mother, she might have been born with weak nerves.’ 

Mrs. Canfield smiled, and replied: 4 She might have been 
delicately formed, and very easily excited; though I think the 
most fragile and weak, may, by proper culture, acquire a men¬ 
tal strength and courage, they will find extremely useful as they 
journey through the difficult and often dangerous paths of life.’ 

4 Do you think 1 am a coward, mother?’ 

4 No, Clara, not a coward—yet you have not as much self- 
possession as I hope you will have a few years hence: you 
have no childish fears about insects and disagreeable objects; 
but could you assist in any surgical operation if it was necessary, 
though it was to be performed on one you loved? ’ 

4 1 should not like to try my courage so far, mother.’ 

4 1 think your courage would be very little tried; it would 
only require a disposition to do what you felt to be a duty, with 
command enough over yourself to fit you for that duty. We 
are very seldom called to assist in any operation of pain, or dan¬ 
ger to those we love; but the time may come to us all; and 
would it not show an unpardonable weakness, not to say crrel- 
ty, to let one suffer because we could not bear the sight of the 
instruments that would relieve them? I was grieved to hear 
you declare, you would not hold your sister’s head for the world, 
to have her tooth out; for the sight of the instrument al >ne 
made you shudder. If the mere sight of that should be so dread¬ 
ful to you, what must it be to her who was to bear the pain ? 
you forget her feelings, certainly, or you would have said, 4 Oh 
yes, I will hold her head, or do any thing in my power to assist 
in relieving her; for, with her friends round her, she will not 
suffer half so much. 1 

4 But, mother, I don’t think I could hold any one’s head: in- 
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deed, mother, I should be so weak that I should be quite use¬ 
less.’ 

‘That is all conjecture, Clara, as you have never tried; and 
I feel sure if I should call upon you, and you should once exert 
yourselt to overcome such weak fear, you would find it easy to 
do your duty ever after; it is only the selfish indulgence of your 
feelings, that unfits you for such trials. God has given us minds 
to conquer any slight difficulty or defect, even in our organiza¬ 
tion : some born with weak voices, and stammering tongues, 
have overcome and conquered both; some have even made 
squint eyes straight, by perseverance and attention. Do you 
think, then, that a fault (which in the beginning is so slight as 
to be considered merely an interesting weakness) might not be 

overcome bv the same means? ’ 

* 

‘ I think it might,’ replied Clara, ‘ if those who took care of 
them, would encourage and assist their efforts; but if they hear 
those they love and respect, speak of their timidity, as some¬ 
thing to lie praised and talked of, and they are called dear ten¬ 
der things, and petted and caressed, I think then, the girls are 
not much to blame: do you mother? ’ 

‘ They are certainly not at all to blame while they are chil¬ 
dren; but if you, Clara, or any other girl of your age, will ex¬ 
amine the motives of your actions, you will soon, by reflection, 
learn, that half your terrors are affected to excite sympathy: you 
would not perhaps be aware of it, until you learned to reflect 
deeply—which young people very rarely do, in time to prevent 
the formation of habits, that require great exertion and energy 
to overcome; but what girl of sense would be willing to encour¬ 
age a weakness that must become a serious fault in time, when 
by resolution and exertion, she can overcome it?’ 

‘ But there are some people who almost go into convulsions 
at the sight of a spider—some who faint when it thunders, and 
others who have spasms at the sight of blood ; such people are 
not to blame, mother.’ 

‘ No Clara, those are defects or weaknesses of organization 
for which we cannot account; but such cases do not occur so 
often as once in a million—and no one ought to believe their 
defects incurable, until they exert themselves to the utmost to 
overcome them.’ 

‘ Mr. Maxwell said, the last afternoon Ellen Raimond spent 
with us, that she was so interesting and graceful, even her 
timidity was quite captivating; though I thought myself that she 
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looked very childish, when she ran sc reaming to him for pro¬ 
tection, from our pretty kitten, who gamboled round her and 
jumped on her foot, in pursuit of her ribbon which was untied 
and dragging alter her,—she trembled and seemed very much 
alarmed, and her mother said, “ Ob, my dear love, compose 
yourself, you know the little kitten can’: hurt you;” then turn¬ 
ing to Mr. Maxwell she continued, u How' my poor little 
trembler will get through the world I know not,"for she is so 
timid and fragile.” She then told many anecdotes about her, 
and talked about it as something interesting, though Ellen, who 
was then quite composed, laughed and said, “Oh mother,don’t 
expose me.’ I thought myseif that Mr. Maxwell seemed pleas¬ 
ed with her manner, and was half ashamed to let the kitten jump 
into my lap and play with iny ribbon.’ 

c Very pretty girls, Clara, may do many foolish things with¬ 
out censure; such is the magic of beauty, that it often dazzles 
the eyes of the strongest, and more than that, hoodwinks the 
judgment, and paralizes the reason. Mr. Maxwell loved to see 
even the expression of terror on the face of beauty—and was 
still belter pleased to soothe and calm her imaginary fears,—for 
though, without doubt, he supposed them all affectation, or the 
effect of improper management, still he was delighted with an 
opportunity to be useful and agreeable to one he loved to gaze 
on. But you must remember, mv dear Clara, that youth and 
beauty are soon gone, and that such fears and delicate terrors, 
in the old and ugly, only excite ridicule and contempt.’ 

Clara was silent for some time, and then observed, ‘ I hope, 
dear mother, you will continue to guard me from all such child¬ 
ish fears. I remember when I first came from grand-ma’s, I used 
to think I must begin to cry, as soon as 1 saw a black cloud 
arise; Rfr grand-ma was so terrified at thunder, that I thought 
it was something dreadful;—but you did not talk to me, or try 
to break me of the habit, mother.’ 

‘ I took another method, my dear; I knew it would be use¬ 
less to attempt to reason you out of your foolish fears, so I took 
great pains to be with you, often leaving pleasant company and 
coming home, or w herever vou was, though vou was not aware 
of it.’ ' ^ ' 

‘ I recollect that you was always with me, and that I soon 
ceased to be afraid; but how, or why, I don’t know any thing 
about: how did you cure me, mother?’ 

‘ At first, Clara, I endeavored to engage your attention in 
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something so interesting, you could not watch the clouds, and 
see the coming storm; and when the thunder rattled, I would 
say, “Nevermind the noise dear; you see by my w; tch, which 
lies beside you, that the thunder-cloud is many miles off; and 
I am sure you are not like the foolish woman you read about in 
your school-book, who was afraid of the gun if there was no 
barrel on it;” then you would think a moment and look round on 
the calm quiet laces of your brothers and sisters, all employed; 
not one, even the youngest, trembling with terror; for lear only 
increases danger, generally placing us in the very situation we 
wish to avoid": thus by degrees you exercised your reason, 
reflected, and conquered your fears.’ 

‘ You were very kind, mother, to come to me always, even 
when you was enjoying yourself with your friends, merely to 
cure me of such childish weakness.’ 

‘You know not, my dear child, how many such sacrifices 
parents constantly make for their children; often too, when the 
children themselves, even if they knew the cause, would think 
at the time it was quite foolish—hut a good mother is always 
making a sacrifice of her time, and her own enjoyments.’ 

‘ I think now, I should rather be fearless and masculine, than 
timid and cowardly.’ 

‘ It is not necessary, my daughter, that you should run into 
any extremes—and to avoid Scylla fa 1 into Charybdis:—gentle¬ 
ness, mildness, and sweetness, are indispensably requisite to the 
manners of a lady, and by no means incompatible with self- 
possession, courage and firmness; all of which, are most desira¬ 
ble qualities, and as necessary for one sex as the other.’ 

‘ Oh mother, you don’t think a woman ought to have courage 

like a man?' 

‘ When I speak of courage, I do not mean a reckless disre¬ 
gard of danger, boldness, or masculine energy; but that calm¬ 
ness and presence of mind, that sees danger without beins sub¬ 
dued; that can, (though the ark on which they rest is sinking,) 
take the best measures for safety, while they look up with un¬ 
shaken confidence to God for support and guidance: Our sex 
are often, very often, exposed to dangers of all kinds; alas! 
many are the lives lost by the want of these desirable qualities. 
My own eyes, and perhaps my life, was once saved by the ex¬ 
ercise of those qualities I so strongly recommend.’ 

‘ Oh tell me how, mother, will you r* 

‘ This evening, Clara, I will tell you, when we are allassem- 
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bled round the work-table, as your sisters would like to hear of 
my lmir-breadth escape, as well as yourself. You had better 
take a walk now, Clara, the weather is so fine, and exercise in 
the open air is absolutely necessary for your health and 
strength.’ 

Clara with a young friend was soon rambling along a shady 
lane, engaged in conversation: they walked on without hearing 
the commotion behind them, until Clara turned and saw a num¬ 
ber of boys following a dog, and crying out, ‘ Mad dog, mad 
dog.’—Remembering the lessons she had been taught by her 
mother, she sprang to the fence near, and, climbing upon the 
topmost bar, was out of all danger, w hile her terrified compan¬ 
ion, who refused to follow her, run forward directly before the 
animal, until, exhausted by her exertion and fear, she sunk down 
on the earth faint and helpless. The poor dog was not mad, 
only weary and worried by the boys; and, glad of any protector 
or cover, he nestled down under the corner of her dress, to the 
real horror of the prostrate girl, who seemed almost in convul¬ 
sions, until a laborer at work in a field near to where Clara 
stood, was persuaded by her to come and relieve her compan¬ 
ion by driving off the dog, and assisting her to the bank. But 
poor Maria was so overcome with fright, that she could not 
stand, and could only say, ‘ Oh I am bit to death, oh I am bit, 
—it will kill me, it will kill me! ’ All Clara’s attempts to soothe 
and calm her were vain, and she was obliged to go for aid, 
while the trembling girl sat sobbing on the bank, apparently un¬ 
conscious of every thing but her own terror. Her father and 
brother came for her, and Clara returned home, forcibly struck 
with the truth of her mother’s observations, bv the effects of 
unnecessary fear and agitation on the mind of her friend, which 
she by one moment’s self-possession entirely prevented—and 
while relating the events of the afternoon, expressed a wish that 
she might always be able to remember her mother’s counsels; 
and again reminded her of the promise she had made in the 
morning. The children inquired about it, and when they learnt 
what it was, they gathered round the table; and when they said 
they were all ready, and begged her to begin the story, Mrs. 
Canfield told them she was quite willing to gratify their curiosi¬ 
ty, though she had no story to tell, only an account of some¬ 
thing which happened to her when she was but little older than 
Clan, which would show them all, if they reflected on w hat they 
heard, that courage and self-possession were very useful qualities. 
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After a few observations to them all on the importance of 
controlling their feelings and passions, Mrs. Canfield said, 

‘ Whe .1 I was about fifteen, a near neighbor, who had been ill 
some months, became a maniac, and no one was w illing to 
watch with her alone. A Mrs. White, the intimate friend oi the 
poor sufferer, and a very respectable elderly lady, called on 
me to sit up with Mrs. Alice, as 1 shall call her, for her real 
name is of no importance. At first I expressed some fear 
that she would fly at me; but on Leing informed site was f st- 
ened to the bed, and was no trouble, only no one li ed to 
watch al :ne with her, I cheerfully consented. I knew’ nothing 
of crazy people, never having seen one in my life, and my 
heart sunk when I looked upon her cadaverous countenance, 
her deep black sunken eye, still flashing with unusual bright¬ 
ness—her long bony fingers, now gr sping the bed-covers, 
end now pointing with unmeaning, though fierce looks, at all 
who approached her. 

‘ 1 drew back, with a feeling of dread, behind the curtain 
which shaded her eyes from the light, for she seemed to view 
me with peculiar rage—muttering something about my aunt, 
against whom she h;'d a strong prejudice ; after gazing on me 
for some time, she burst into the most violent fit of passion, 
calling every body names, and \ filing with indescribable fury. 
I looked at Mrs. White with alarm; she said, u Don’t mind 
her noise, Lucy, she can do r.o harm, you know, tied fast to 
the bed; you had belter sit down bv the fire and re* d, for you 
have brought a book, I see.” I seated myself by the fire, but 
reading was quite out of the question. I could not keep my 
eyes from the dreadful spectacle before me, and her cries rang 
through my ears, causing a sensation I cannot describe. When 
all was arranged for the night, and Miss Alice bad drank her 
porridge, the family retired to rest. The sufferer, wearied with 
her paroxysm of rage, seemed inclined to doze: we seated our¬ 
selves quietly before the fire, conversing in low whispers, that 
we might not prevent her sleeping. But she exclaimed, “ No 
muttering, no muttering—tell all your wickedness loud—sing 
it Upon the house-top; I hear all your plots! I know that cun¬ 
ning one—she’s a chip of the old block—don’t I see her eyes 
staring at me, just like her aunt Polly’s ?—put wmout, put um 
out, I say—stamp on uf» ! ” Mrs. White asked me wlnt she 
meant by my aunt Polly, and if I had such an aunt. I told her 
I had an aunt Mary, who was one of the best and noblest of 
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human beings,—and who never could have injured her in any 
wav ; though I had a faint recollection of hearing that Miss 
Alice had been displaced fro u some situation in their charitable 
society, to make room for my aunt, who was better qualified to 
fill it: this I presumed was the mortal offence, thou.It my aunt 
was perfectly innocent, and knew nothing of the affair, until 
she was called to the office which she occupied ; but do you 
believe, said I, tbit she could remember so s ght an offence 
through years of sickness and suffering ? 

‘ Oh, crazy people,’ replied Mrs. While, ‘ remember every 
thing, no matter how far back, or how foolish.’ She went to 
the bedside to adjust the clothes and give her some drink, 
which she took, and after a lime s ink into an unquiet slumber. 

We increased the fire, drew our little stand close to the 
hearth, and both took a hook. Mrs. White was soon asleep in 
her chair. Absorbed with my book, two or three hours passed 
unheeded. Miss Alice aroused us by calling for drink, and, 
taking the large basin hersell, swallowed the whole contents. 
Mrs. White took a light to go into the kitchen for more ; but 
I begged her to let me go, as I did not like to be left alone 
with the maniac. She complied, only observing that it was a 
crooked way, and 1 might gel into some bed-room. 1 went, 
however, determined not to stay alone with Miss Alice, if I 
could possibly avoid it; but alter uoing round and round, 
through short entries and long ones; up one way and down 
another, I returned unsuccessful; for it was an old-fashioned 
house, one addition alter smother having been added to it, as 
the family increased in numbers. 1 requested Mrs. White to 
remain until Miss Alice was asleep, when I should feel no un¬ 
willingness to be left alone in the room with her. She compli¬ 
ed-and we were both pleased to see her soon appear in a 
sound si 'ep, the first she had enjoyed without groans and toss¬ 
ings. M s. White left the room will) noiseless step, and I 
liea <1 her moving about below, before I took up my book, in 
which I soon became absorbed, until I heard something snap 
or break, like a strong cord in the bed of the maniac; before I 
bad time even to imagine what it was she had sprung upon the 
floor, and was standing before me such an image of horror, ter¬ 
ror and dread, as I had never looked on or imagined, even in 
my wildest dreams! She was la: ed up to the throat in a gar¬ 
ment of red flannel—her arms, from which she had torn the 
covering, were long, bare and skinny ; her head, from which 
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every lock of hair had been shaved, resembled the bony skull 
of a skeleton. She stood on tip-toe, while the torn strips of 
her red dress dangled round her blue and fleshless ankles. I 
neither spoke nor stirred, until she pounced like a tiger upon 
the candle, which stood on the stand before me, and grasping it 
so tight that the tallow gushed through her fingers, she brand¬ 
ished it like a flambeaux in the air, saying, ‘Those saucy eyes 
—those saucy eyes shall blear at me no more—I’ll burn um 
out, yes, that I will; ’ tis my turn now to look hig and grand, 
Miss Polly!’ And she gave such a fiendish laugh, that my 
blood curdled in my veins.’ 

‘ Oh mother, did she hurt you,’ said Clara, earnestly. 
‘ Dear mother, did she put out your eyes ? ’ asked the children 
almost breathless, and pressing around her. She smiled, and 
replied, ‘ What an idle question—are not my eyes safe and 
sound in my head ? If you had thought one instant, you would 
have been ashamed to ask it ! But to go on : had I been in¬ 
capable of thought, or when I was young indulged in childish 
terrors, I should either have fainted, or attempted to run ; in 
either case she would, without doubt, have put out my eyes, for 
flight was impossible, as she was between me and the door, 
with four times the strength that I possessed, and she actually 
foamed at the mouth with rage and disappointment, when I 
snatched a blazing brand from the fire, and, holding it close to 
her, said, * If you like fire, you shall have it; for if you come a 
step nearer I shall burn your hands oil’!’ 

For a moment she stood, her wild eyes glaring on me, her 
livid lips compressed, and the candle sti 1 brandished on high, 
while I, pale as a spectre, and trembling like an aspen leaf, 
still held the burning brand so near, that the whole stream of 
red light fell on her terrific countenance, and the sparks flew off 
on her face and arms; my own hands did not escape, though 
1 was unconscious of any hums at the time, from the excite¬ 
ment and alarm of my ow n feelings. When Mrs. \\ lute's step 
was heard on the stairs, the maniac threw the blazing cand e at 
me, and sprung into hed, where she covered herself entirely 
over with the bed-clothes, and began to sing. I, exhausted, 
and almost overcome, had just strength to throw my brand on 
the fire and sink into a chair, as Mrs. White entered the 
room. 

But I never after watched with a crazy person.—You see, 
my dear children, that in this instance, self-possession certainly 
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preserved my eyes, if not my life; and though you may never 
be placed in such a situation, still you will find many occasions 
when courage or presence of mind , are much required; and I 
hope you will endeavor to think, to pause, and reflect always, 
when anything occurs to disturb or alarm you.’ 

L. L. 


R. hi 
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A REMINISCENCE OP YOUTH. 

1JY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 

Perhaps there are few persons who attach so much impor¬ 
tance to trifling circumstances as myself—or who treasure up with 
more interest the smallest incident connected, in any way, with 
the history of an acquaintance, a friend, or a relative. 1 have 
often been astonished, as I have taken cognizance, in my wan¬ 
derings up and down in the world, at the apparent indilfcrence 
with which most people treat the recollection of cdd acquaint¬ 
ances. They will read, or hear an account, of the marriage or 
death of the son, the daughter, the father, or the mother of a 
former friend or relative, now passed from their circle ; or the 
removal to other climes of that same relative or friend; or his 
appointment to some office of honor, responsibility, or trust; 
or perhaps his marriage, or his death—with no enlargement of 
heart and no stirring of the spirit within. With me such trifles 
waken the most sacred feelings and open a train of hallowed 
associations. 

******* 

It was a rough stormy r/lernoon in a September of my child¬ 
hood, there was a chi liness in the air, and we had all gathered 
about the fire as it had been a w inter’s day, when a carriage 
drove furiously up to the rate. My father rose instantly and 
walked to the window : ‘ Bless me,’ he exclaimed, 1 who have 
we here ? A gentleman cud lady and two children, with a driver; 
and who can they he r 1 am sure I do not know them and 
then lie walked hack to the fire in a state of musing, and then 
again to (he window. IJy this time they had all alighted, and 
without ceremony the door was opened for their reception. 
The gentleman approached my father, and with a look and tone 
of inquiry, ‘This is Deacon Hazleton, I presume ?’ at the same 
time extending his hand. 

4 It is,’ replied my father. 4 1 hope you are very well, sir,’ 
said the former; my* father looked blank, and stared and at length 
replied, 4 1 am, hut—sir, really—I have—1 am sure I do not 
recollect you, sir.’ 

4 1 presume not,’ replied the gentleman, 4 for I have nev- 
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or had the pleasure of seeing you before ; but my name is 
Hazleton, I am the son of John Hazleton, and the grandson of 
old Arthur Hazleton, and this is my wife—-Heaven forgive my 
impiety, who was my cousin-german, the daughter of bis brother 
Samuel.’ 

My father, to whom the very name was ever a passport to 
his friendship and his kindness, exclaimed ‘ Is it possible ! you 
are very welcome, then. Well, well! the grandson of my old 
Uncle Arthur. Tis many a year since I have seen him, or 
heard aught of his family. Do be seated, all, and let the 
horses be taken to the stable, where they will find oats and hay 
in abundance. I am really glad to see you and he smoothed 
his hoarv locks with his hand, while the tears started to his eves 
in obedience to the associations of his youth. Directly the best 
damask table cloth was spread upon the old cherry table, and 
ere long it was pressed beneath the weight of an old fashioned 
Connecticut supper, warm biscuit, toast, mince pie, chicken 
pie, butter, cheese, and apple-sauce. The guests with the 
family were immediately seated beside it, where an hour was 
passed in eating, colloquy and anecdote. At length the supper 
was li lished, and the friends, after having been urged and press¬ 
ed and urged again, to partake in more abundance of what the 
table ottered, were collected round the broad granite hearth, 
while each in turn told his own history, and none retired for 
the night until my father had gone through with the whole story 
of three brothers, w ho were all engaged in the revolutionary 
struggle, and at the same ? in the battle at New London ; re¬ 
miniscences which he never failed to relate on all similar occa¬ 
sions. With a sacredness of feeling he commenced in this in¬ 
stance, as he ever did, with James, who in defence of his coun¬ 
try fell before the cannon’s mouth. He stood beside the gallant 
Ledyard in the battle of Fort Griswold before he yielded his 
sword to that base and craven traitor who thrust it through his 
body. But he fell, and the ranks soon closed over him. Nor 
did he forget to add the remarkable and singular fact of his 
having taken, but a few hours before the battle in which 
he lost his life, some tar, and engraven upon his pantaloons, 
perhaps for mere sport, the initials of his name, J. H. re¬ 
marking with a smile to his companions as he did it, ‘ You 
will know me by these lettersand that, in truth, by that very 
mark alone, after the heat of the battle, and the slaughter and 
carnage of the day, he was recognized by his comrades among the 
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slain, and thereby his hat, through which the ball perforated, with 
other articles of his apparel stained with his blood, were con¬ 
veyed to his parents, and for years sacredly preserved as the 
melancholy token of ih< ir sacrifice and his valor! 

Next in order was John, who served his country with equal 
bravery, but who fell not in glory’s field. Before the revolu¬ 
tionary contest closed, he w as returned to his friends in the very 
crisis of yellow fever, taken in some foreign port, of which in 
a few days he died, in the calm full hope of a freedom not 
merely from a monarchical tyranny, but a freedom such as im¬ 
mortality alone can give ; a liberty,’ 

‘ Which monnrchs cannot prant, nor all the powers 
1 Of earth and hell confederate, take awav.’ 

And next was Joseph, who, after a time, was attached to the 
navy ; but in his manhood’s glory he sickened and died, and 
they laid him ashore, and hallowed his rude and narrow grave, 
on the far-off island of Hayti, where his bones have doubtless 
long ago mingled with the soil of Port-au-Prince, and not a 
tear of relativ e has ever fallen there, though kindred eyes have 
ceaselessly moistened at the recollection of his brief yet prom¬ 
ising career, and lonely distant grave ! 

But I am far from the object for which I took my pen, which 
was simply to relate a reminiscence of my own. 

By a train of circumstances peculiar in themselves, and at 

f resent inexplicable, and it may be uninteresting to the reader, 
was a traveller without attendant or protector at Schenectady, 
on board a packet-boat on the Erie Canal, bound to its farthest 
end. Ten years ago, the period of which I write, it was thought 
extremely ungenteel, in our sister state, and unbecoming too,for a 
lady to be seen travelling alone, or without an attendant, even 
from the borders of one county to another. Indeed she could 
not command due courtesy, unless was added to these the 
garb of a traveller, habit, bonnet, veil and reticule. Fortunate¬ 
ly I possessed all the latter, and in Yankee phrase, should not 
have looked the former, but by mere accident. However, de¬ 
termined to make the best of the matter, and let native dignity 
perform the office of guardian, with a note of introduction I 
passed from one boat to another, as each performed its destined 
rout, holding thereby superior claim to the best birth, first seat 
at table, and sharing many other courtesies which the gallant 
captains pleased to offer, until we were within ten or twelve 
miles of Rome. It had been my intention to stop for a few 
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weeks in the vicinity of the last mentioned place, and visit at 
the house of a relation, before proceeding farther west. It there¬ 
fore became necessary to consult on the best mode of being 
conveyed there. The captain ol the packet, with whom I 
held counsel, informed me that the canal did not pass within 
twelve or fourteen miles of the place where my triends resided, 
and that my best way would be to stop at the public house afew 
rods from the canal, at which he would arrive in the course of 
an hour, and there take conveyance to the spot. This I con¬ 
cluded on, and accordingly my baggage was adjusted and set 
in order upon the deck, that no hindrance might be felt by the 
remaining passengers. When we were at the nearest point to 
the Inn where I was to stop, and the packet was diawn ashore, 
the captain gave my baggage to a footman, and politely accom¬ 
panied me to the ‘sitting room,’ answering the treble purpose of 
parlor, dining-room, and bar-room, of the rude tavern. After 
a formal introduction to its host in bis fustian dress, and ail 
apologetic smile attended with a bow, be left me. 

My first object was to ascertain if any conveyance could be 
found to my friends. On inquiry it seemed a thing utterly im¬ 
possible, as horses and carriages were articles in which the rus* 
tic inhabitants of that then unsettled part of the country, having 
no call for their use, knew nothing about; and indeed it appeared 
to me as though they might be superfluous, for the country around, 
which at that time was not only unsettled, but uncleared, was a 
very wilderness. I was entirely at a loss what course to pursue, 
as I now met with a barrier I bad not anticipated- Never was 
a girl of eighteen in a more perplexing dilemma, or truly roman¬ 
tic predicament. I heartily repented my expedition, and firmly 
resolved never to attempt a similar excursion, at least during the 
years of my minority. Just at this moment I recollected a 
family friend who l had been told resided somewhere in that 
vicinity ; and I immediately turned to the landlord and inquired 
if Mr. Smith resided in the neiiborhood. 

‘ What, Frank Smith ? yes, he keeps a tavern about a mile 
from here,’he replied. Encouraged by this throw of the die, 
I drew my veil and ordered my baggage conveyed to the resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Smith. 1 then asked a guide, and was immedi¬ 
ately on my way to his dwelling. The burning cloudless sun of 
July was just setting, and our path led through a dense forest of 
deal and sycamore, whose bright foliage was already moistened 
by the gentle summer dew, and all nature around was silent in 
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august majesty save the delightful plaintive song of the red-eyed 
fly-catcher, as from her perch in the darkest recess of the forest 
she trolled it on the breeze, making solitude ten-fold deeper. 
Never shall I forget the scene, or the good-natured ragged little 
urchin who was my conductor. The way, though in distance 
short, was grow ing wearisome, being myself in rather a pensive 
melancholy mood ; yet I determined to look up with fortitude, 
and with more loftiness and pride a maiden’s head w; s never 
crested, or her heart more strongly nerve ? Hopin': io ea-t aside 
the tedious vexation and disappointment which 1 felt was op¬ 
pressing me, 

4 My hoy,’ said I ‘ who lives in that house yonder ?’ pointin'; 
to a miserable looking log cabin in the distance. 

4 Our folks,’was the quick and laconic reply. 

‘ Your folks, and who are your folks, my lad ?’ 

‘ Why ma’am, dad’s name is Scot.’ 

4 Indeed—I thought you belonged to Mr. Brigham, the tavern 
keeper.’ 

4 Oh, no ma’am, he ha’nt any children, and he wanted a boy 
to do chores for him, and so dad thought I had better go and 
live with him until marm got better; and so I went last May, 
and he give me a whole suit of clothes, and Jo cries everv time 
I go home, cause he can’t come and live there too, so’s lie can 
have some new clothes just like me.’ 

‘Is your mother sick?’ said I. 

‘ Yes, she has been sick this great while with the mittant 
fever and Dr. Fulsome doctors her, and lie said the last time 
he come that she would not live long.’ 

‘ Do you visit her often ? ’ 

4 1 used to, but she always cried and took on so, and said so 
often she d;d not know what would become of us w hen she was 
dead, that it made me feel dreadfully, and I do’nt love to go 
there now. ’ ° 

4 Have you any sisters to take care of her in her sickness ?’ 

4 No ma’am, my oldest sister is eight, and dad lakes all the 
care of her, and that is’nt much ; for its ’ony a little porridge 
that she wants, or somethin of that sort.’ 

‘ Have you been to school anv ? ’ I acain asked. 

4 Not since we lived up here,’ ho replied. ‘ I went a little 
when we lived in Herkimer, but there a’nt any schools up here.’ 

Just as he finished this reply we emerged from the wilder¬ 
ness, and I found myself within a few rods of Mr. Smith’s resi- 
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dence. It wa^an antique Dutch building of tolerable dimensions, 
one story high, and a long portico extending in front, supported 
by firm hickory columns, to which the Corinthian art had never 
lent its aid, and the whole venerable pile, base and superstruc¬ 
ture had submitted only to the decorations of time, being of a 
dark grey color, with here and there a tuft of moss upon its 
roof, and on its lintels the name of many a traveller, doubtless 
mistaken and benighted like myself, were rudely carved, w ith all 
the intermediate dates from 1*00 to 1825. A group of Indians 
stood in loitering moody silence at one corner of the piaz/a. The 
last remnant ol the Oneidas, a powerful and warlike tribe, which 
since has become extinct or amalgamated with others of their 
race, and left their lands to the quiet possession of their white 
invaders. In another corner were coiled the sturdy frames of 
several bold and intrepid western pioneers, and their voices 
mingling in loud and boisterous consultation. 

Viewed through the blight glad medium of youthful vision, 
and especially to a heart like my own, wrapt in the spell of ro¬ 
mance, and merged in the broad deep waters of enthusiasm, 
every thing like novelty possesses a charm ; and therefore such 
as I have related, produced associations and sentiments, and 
excited feelings which I would not have exchanged for all the 
certainty and conveyance attending the unincidental course of 
the straight-forward traveller. Passing these, who individually 
cast a curious, though respectful glance at my person, I ascend¬ 
ed the rough unhewn stone step to the threshold, and entered 
the house. Presently a tall brawny giant-like form, with a hand 
and arm that wanted neither nerve or sinew to wield a sceptre, 
appeared before me, in the person of the landlord, makingsundry 
obeisances and ofi’ers of services. 

‘Does not Mr. Smith keep this house?’ I asked. 

‘No ma’am, he sold out to me some months ago ; yet he still 
lives here, and hoards in my family.’ 

‘ Is he in at this time ? ’ 

‘ He is not, but will be presently : be seated ma'am.’ 1 ac¬ 
cordingly seated myself, ordered supper and lodging prepared, 
and was left to my own musings. By the melancholy light just 
departing in the western horizon, and mingling with the hroadray 
of a full summer moon, I could more accurately determine the 
locality of the dwelling than by the furtive stronger glance 
I had previously given it. It was situated on a slight eminence, 
on one side garrisoned by the dense and hoary sycamore forest 
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just mentioned, and on the other a wide extended plain ot 
gnarled pine shrubbery, formed a picketed defence, save here 
and there an outlet, as it might be called, made by tiie logging 
wheels of a lumber team, or a solitary dec ayed pleasure waggon. 
Behind it was an open, cultivated field, and on its front adjacent 
—and ah, that beautiful rustic rural front, there was a scenery 
picturesque, lovely enough to charm the proudest mind, the 
most delicate and fervid imagination, and cause detention in the 
traveller on errand of mighty import—on its front across the 
way w hich passed it, and which surely could not bear the name of 
a ‘ beaten track,’ as not unfrequenlly was seen in the midst an 
untrodden turf sending up its stinted spires of green, there stood 
in lofty grandeur a giant elm that laved its foliage in the spark¬ 
ling ripples of a ‘ brawling brook,’ that at the bottom of a slight 
declivity washed its roots, and babbling wound its way through 
forest and slnirubbery, tributary to the Mohawk: beyond this was 
a spot of open prairie land, dotted here and there by the mud- 
walled cottages of many a German emigrant; and still beyond 
these, forests and hill-rising in beauty and majesty, apparently 
holding strife on the principle of the builders of Babel. 

Whoever has visited the place cither by design or accident, 
(and that many have from such cause, and like myself, admired it 
too, the scratched and scribbled walls, posts, and lintels of the 
dwelling, as I have already said, even at that day bore ample 
testimony,) will recollect it from this hasty sketch. 1 had en¬ 
tirely forgotten my absolute, stranger situation, and woful di¬ 
lemma, in admiration of the scene. But the supper bell re¬ 
called my senses, and here, in justice to the lady-hostess, Mrs. 
Wilson of that pilgrim land, 1 must say, though a frequent and 
weary traveller since, 1 have never sat down to a better pre¬ 
pared, more delicate, delicious meal, cither in town or city, 
notwithstanding the parade of gentility was wanting. 1 had 
just finished my solitary meal, when Mr. Smith made his ap 
pearance, and right glad was I to see him ; for though 1 had 
never met him before, yet through the medium of relatives, 1 
knew him well. After a short conversation, I made known my 
intention of visiting my uncle's family, Mr. Parker, and mod¬ 
estly ventured to hint that he must carry me there. This 
seemed to meet his approbation, could it but be brought about; 
and I knew his heart had made frequent peregrinations to the 
residence of my fair cousins; yet, for want of due encourage¬ 
ment, or other laudable excuse, his corporeal part was seldom 
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its companion. He owned a horse and waggon, he said, the 
only one in the neighborhood, hut just then his waggon was 
lent, and his harness out of repair, consequently his horse alone 
was at my service. I should not have hesitated to have availed 
myself of this, leaving the laggard bachelor behind, as fortunate¬ 
ly, experience had rendered me skilful in horsemanship, had not 
a formidable obstacle arisen <in the fact that my baggage must 
be left behind, and a carrier return with the horse, the whole 
distance, fifteen miles. He said, however, that I might find 
a conveyance in the course of the next day to the ‘ jutt,’ five 
or six miles on my way, where the great road inteisected ; and 
I could meet a stage or some other mode suited to the dignity 
and character of a lady. Fie would see to it early in the 
morning ; I therefore bade him good night, and resolving pa¬ 
tiently and quietly to wait the morrow, retired to my chamber, 
a close little room on the ground, ten by twelve feet square, 
furnished with a bed, a chair, and a light-stand. Weary with 
travel, bnt more with care and vexation, 1 soon fell asleep. 
The moon was at its zenith, when I was awakened by the 
melancholy notes of a w hip-poor-w ill, pouring forth her dirge 
directly under my window. Her song had ever been familiar 
to me, and sweeter music than that of lute or harp ; and 1 list¬ 
ened in breathless attention to the plaintive tones. At length 
it ceased, and the noise of brawling feud from some rustic rev¬ 
ellers, who had lingered in the bar-room, and become bois¬ 
terous over their potations, came upon me with fear and trem¬ 
bling, putting to flight all the pleasure of melancholy, and 
leaving nothing but its gloom. I had no more sleep during the 
night, and when the morning dawned, I rose with the earliest 
bird, hoping ere long to find an end to my journey, as well as 
my vexation ; but what was my surprise to learn that my friend 
Mr. Smith bad already left the mansion on business of impor¬ 
tance, which could not be delayed, and would not return before 
noon, commititng my cause to the worthy landlord till that time. 
I wished the bachelors all in France, at least till they should 
learn gallantry, for this provocation by one of their number. 
The kind landlord, however, seemed determined that nothing 
should be wanting on his part, in the way of politeness or atten¬ 
tion to further my plans, and therefore was continually on the 
look out for some passer-by who might accommodate me with a 
ride to the ‘jutt,’ as it is technically called. I was regaled at 
breakfast with a fine cup of mocha,—thanks to that new mode 
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of transportation, the Erie canal,—and fresh salmon. Having 
breakfasted, I look my bonnet for a stroll, to see what to ad¬ 
mire, and to admire what I might see. I first bent my steps 
to the creek, then followed its course till it brought me in con¬ 
junction with the cart-track which had taken the name ol road, 
where a bridge was thrown across it, and then again diverged 
till it was lost in the forest. Here I was met by several team¬ 
sters, whose ‘ whoa, haw, gee,’ half articulated, died upon their 
lips, in the intenseness of their curiosity, which fail; d them 
not, until they had long passed me, as I could ascertain by 
their ba kward gaze. Having sufficiently admired the stream, 
the forest and the hill, curiosity mingled with an inherent svm- 
pathy with the feelings of Solvma’s king, when he said, ‘ it is 
better to go the house of mourning, than to the house ol feast¬ 
ing,’ prompted me to turn my steps to the miserable hut ol the 
sick woman, Mrs. Scott, which was but a short distance Irom 
the spot where I then stood. I had nearly reached the thresh¬ 
old, when my attention was arrested by the sound of a carriage 
and presently saw in the distance what was called a ‘two-horse 
pleasure waggon,’ making speed in the way 1 wished to go. 
Believing this to be a favorable augury, I immediately hastened 
back to the tavern, most appropriately so called. There I 
found collected in solemn council in my behalf, before the door, 
eight or ten strong and sturdy men, the teamsters aforemen¬ 
tioned among the number, whose interest l found, the landlord 
had previously secured for me. Each made it with earnest¬ 
ness his own case, or that of his own daughter, and each was 
ready to offier me all the assistance in his power; lor they 
wanted not either the spirit or the gallantry of the age of 
chivalry. As I approached their assembly, making my way 
to the door, a tall, stout-looking one among their number 
turned towards me, and respectfully raising bis broad-rimmed 
felt, inquired if I were the lady who w ished a coveyance to 
Squire Parker’s. I replied in: the affirmative to which he an¬ 
swered, he had just come from that neighborhood and knew 
squire Parker very well, and if he did but know I was there 
waiting to go to his house, he would send for me in less than 
no time; and added, what I already knew, that there was neither 
stage oi post waggon, or any public conveyance on the road ; 
but he did not doubt I should find some one in the course of 
the day, who would be going that way, and could carry me as 
well as not; yet if I did not, he should return to-morrow, and 
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he would call and take a note of information from me to him, 
and he could send for me. 

This I thought a wise plan, but at that moment the ‘ pleasure 
waggon,’ containing a gentleman and lady, was hy our side. 

‘ Here is a waggon now, that can take you as well as not, I 
dare say,’ said he, and with equal promptitude to the gentle¬ 
man, ‘ halloo, sir! here is a lady, who wishes a conveyance 
to squire Parker’s in Tabury ; will you have the goodness to 
take her in your waggon, as you are going that way, and con¬ 
vey her to the ‘ jutt,’ or the main road, where she will be able 
to find a conveyance suited to her dignity ? ’ 

The gentleman merely drew up his reins for a moment, and 
then drove on without a reply. The teamster enraged at what 
he deemed an indignity to myself, turned to one of his com¬ 
rades and exclaimed, ‘ Well, that is a gentleman, I declare. 
Here, Step!tens, help me to unload my team, and Til take the 
lady back to squire Parker’s myself, now.’ 

The idea of a young lady of eighteen, four-hundred miles 
from home, in a strange land, and under the protection of a 
stranger, and travelling on an ox-team, w as really ludicrous, and 
forced a smile to my lips in the midst of my perplexity, and in 
face of his oiler, which was prompted by the most noble and 
generous sentiments, and which might have put to shame the 
gallantry of many better bred. 1 smoothed my face instantly, 
and thanked him for his kindness; and know not hut I should 
have accep:ed it, ridiculous as it was in my unwillingness to 
offend principles such as I discovered in his heart, and in my 
eagerness and anxiety to reach a place that seemed at least in¬ 
habited—had not the gentleman just at the moment brought his 
horses to a dead halt, and it became apparent that his supposed 
contempt of the teamster’s r. quest, originated in the fact that 
he was upon a declivity, and his horses would not he reined in 
until they had reached the bottom. Ik? now turned and asked 
to have the request repeated, which was immediately done by 
the teamster, accompanied hy a word of apology and expla¬ 
nation, and the same was readily and politely granted ; and 
the whole arrangement, till 1 with my baggage was well situated 
in the vehicle, was performed with far more of etiquette than 
1 could have supposed that unsettled, out of the way place, had 
to boast. I graciously thanked my benefactor from my inmost 
soul for his attention, at the same time in a manner as unoffend- 
ingly as I could, slipped a bank-note of small amount into his 
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weather beaten hand. It was immediately returned, and with 
a look of indignity which I should hardly have expected from 
royalty itself, and the gentleman drove on But never, since 
that, have I unclasped my purse, purposely to reward politeness 
of heart, or kindness of soul, believing that such find a higher 
reward w ithin and above ; and the circumstance, trifling as it is, 
remains w ith memory as a proof of the remark made by another 
that there is as much nfin<mtnt of feeling among the low and 
uneducated as among the polished ; nd high. 

I found the gentleman and lady, my companions, very po¬ 
lite, agreeable, and intelligent, and in course of conversation 
ascertained that the gentleman was no less a person than Dr. 
Fulsome, of Rome, the medical attendant of Mrs. Scott, in 
whose wretchedness I had felt so much interest, and who, he 
informed me, died the preceding night. The lady, I under¬ 
stood to be bis wife. Indeed, before we parted, we had be¬ 
come acquainted with each other; and their agreeable man¬ 
ners, kind and generous deportment, attentive interest in my 
welfare, as well as the pressing invitation to accompany them 
home and tarry awhile in their family, I have treasured up and 
put it on record here, as among the many trifling circumstances 
of my life which have given birth to cherished sentiments, ten¬ 
der associations, and which in themselves merit 

‘ A local habitation and a name.’ 

With nothing further worthy of remark, I arrived at my good 
Uncle’s before sunset, where I passed the evening in relating 
the above adventures to the great mirth of the family, and as¬ 
certained that the name of my worthy pioneer, the teamster, 
was Simeon Simons. 

It was five or six years subsequent to this peiiod, that I was 
travelling from Niagara, Upper Canada, to Buffalo, New York. 
As the custom was, the stage stopped at Forsyth’s, just at the 
‘Falls,’ for the passengers to dine and pass away the time as 
they chose fiom twelve till three. 1 had visited the place two 
or three times before, consequently felt none of that wild un¬ 
tamed curiosity which inspires the traveller on his first tour. 
Still with an irresistible feeling like that with which we search 
out old acquaintance, or, having admired the beautiful of nature, 
turn back to admire and gaze again, I involuntarily bent my 
steps through the beautiful sloping garden, which every traveller 
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to that place recollects; on the back of the house which leads 
to that mighty wonder worthy of a god, almost every traveller 
who has visited the spot, and felt that he has visited it, has 
given it a description as if endeavoring to embody the whole 
idea in language. But 1 have never seen any that has not 
proved itself unworthy of the theme. Brainard and Sigourney 
alone have approached within the veil of its sanctity, and it 
has beggared even their language. As well might the artist 
transfer the lightning, in its red and burning flash, to bis can- 
vass, as the pen describe it. For myself, I have visited the 
place, and revisited it, have journeyed thither, for the fourth or 
fifth time, have stood upon table-rock before its excavation, 
and since, have wandered about its wild recesses with a com¬ 
pany of glad friends, and entirely alone, have descended its 
winding staircase, and stood behind its foaming, roaring sheet 
of water, drenched with the spray, have gazed upon its circular 
bow in mute and awe-struck admiration, have examined the 
whole scene from every possible view, and have left the place 
with the seal of silence on my lip ; for all I had to say was, I 
have seen it! It is a scene too magnificent for language, 
formed for sight and thought alone. 

Under the influence of such a sentiment I found myself cross¬ 
ing a deep and narrow ravine which passes through the small 
piece of woodland on the Canada side, a few rods from the 
falls. There were many strangers dispersed in groups around 
the place, some gazing in silence on the beauty and majesty of 
the scene, same pacing to and fro, upon the narrow walk be¬ 
side the 4 rapids; ’ beautifully descriptive of which are the 
words of McKenney in allusion to their eternal destiny, 4 on¬ 
ward ever; ’ and others strolling apart, or in couples to enjoy 
a tete-a-tete with a friend, or it might be, a lover. On the most 
projecting point of table-rock, gazing with undiverted intensity 
into the foaming deep below, there stood a solitary individual, 
who, from his externals,—using the world’s standard,—be¬ 
longed to neither of the two classes designated by high and 
low ; but the medium seemed his,—the sound and stable man. 
His form was tall and athletic, and he moved with an air of 
conscious dignity, fearless of aught; and there was something 
in his whole appearance that possessed me with an unconquer¬ 
able curiosity to know who he could be. How strangely are 
we guided in this quality of our natures ! we meet with one in 
all the externals of wealth, grandeur, and importance, and our 
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queries are satisfied with one single glance. He is one of the 
nighty ones of earth, his brow loaded with dignities and titles, 
whether ill or well deserved ; we ask not, and pass on. We 
meet another wrapped in the garb of lowliness and poverty, 
and we have no curiosity to know who he is. ’T is all plain ; 
be is the poor man, and there is nothing more about him, 
though his threadbare garments may enwrap a soul lofty as that 
of Aristides. But we meet with one, who, independent of 
time, place, circumstance, situation, occupation, everything, 
possesses an air of superiority. His dress seems to be a 
curious compound, made of just what happened to come in his 
way, without thought or care, devoid ol all that studiousness 
and nicety which characterizes those who are attentive only to 
externals—giving evidence that his mind is intent on higher 
themes; and we are at once curious to kn w who he is; nor 
do we rest satisfied till we have searched him out. We sus¬ 
pect him a philosopher, statesman, poet, novelist, historian, or 
one who has purged nature of her dross, and sought out some 
mighty invention ; or, if jealous of our own right, and envious 
of greatness we cannot reach, we set him down as some crazy 
politician, some bewildered philosopher stricken with lunacy in 
mid-day of his career, or some disappointed lovesick one 
turned poet, (as though the genius of poetry, instead of bein* 
a direct benefice of Heaven, a high and holy unacquired talent", 
the most sacred, purest, loftiest guest of the heart, were but 
the mere weeds and alloy of nature, springing up like the this¬ 
tle and the thorn on worn-out soil, or where nothing else would 
grow,) or a monomaniac in some cause or other; at any rate 
we are constrained to acknowledge he is no ordinary man. 

Thus, in the instance I am relating, I discovered an air of 
majesty, an indifference to the trifling concerns of earth, a 
loftiness peculiar only to great men of great minds. At first I 
thought him, from his nice observance of causes and effects, (for 
I watched him intently) some Newton ; and then as he turned 
and examined every stone that lay in his path, I conjectured 
he was some mighty geologist, preparing to enlighten the world 
with his deep-taught science ; then a statesman, then a novel¬ 
ist, though there was no aping the manners of any in his ap¬ 
pearance; and once, as he tripped in his walk, I thought I dis¬ 
covered strong symptoms of his being of the genius of him of 
Ayrshire. But in this I was mistaken, for his feet were se¬ 
cured from the earthy and his garments all whole , and I could 
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AGNES MONTALBAN; 

OR,THE AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 

CHAPTER I. 

■ ■ ( So let it be.—Yes! rather would I en¬ 

counter the demon poverty in all its forms, with all their accom- 

S horrors with the husband of my choice—sooner would 
in the most miserable hovel, in the depths of some dark 
forest, where the footsteps of no mortal, save ourselves, ever 
trod, than sell my heart for gold. Away with the avaricious, 
grovelling, mean thought! ’ exclaimed Agnes Montalban. 

‘ Go on, go on—vent all your spleen; then perhaps you may 
listen to a little common sense/ replied her mother calmly.— 
‘ You may learn by bitter experience, (if you follow the bent 
of your own stubborn will) that what appears to a young, ro¬ 
mantic girl, who knows nothing of the ills of life but their name, 
as avaricious, grovelling and mean, to the mother of some two 
or three helpless beings, assumes a much milder form; and 
what was before a crime of the darkest hue, is then exalted into 
a virtue. Oh!’—she continued with animation—* Oh, how 
many a foolish girl, reared in luxury and splendor, who, from the 
impulse of too generous youth, has been led, reckless of the 
warning voice of experience, to wed herself to obscurity and 
poverty, has looked back when a mother , with torturing agony 
to the irrevocable deed, that entailed upon her offspring a host 
of ills too gloomy for her mind to dwell upon! If she has daugh¬ 
ters, she beholds them, though they may be beautiful as the star of 
morning, slighted, neglected, and rudely shoved aside from the 
station which their beauty and accomplishments entitle them to 
occupy—to make way, perhaps, for some vain, empty-minded 
fool, whose only attraction is her gold. No woman, though 
she may have fortitude to support this unflinchingly, when aim¬ 
ed only at herself, but must feel it at her heart’s core, when 
aimed at those dearer than her life. Oh, Agnes! think, reflect—* 
before you reject the splendid advantages which are now offer¬ 
ed you. Do not, by one weak act insure unceasing regret.’ 
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* Mother, would you have me accept the hand of a man 1 
despise ? Can you counsel me to love and honor a being whom 
I feel I should bate ? No—no—I will sooner brave every ill 
which you have placed in such fearful array before me. 
Mother, never ask me to marry Edward Seymour, if you would 
have me retain my reason. 1 detest him.’ 

‘How long has this violent antipathy existed, Agnes ?—Is it 
not of a very recent date ? Edward Seymour was not an ob¬ 
ject of such utter detestation, till Alfred Delisle insinuated him¬ 
self into your heart. Nay, never blush that I have discovered 
a secret you thought so ingeniously concealed. 1 knew it be¬ 
fore you was aware of it yourself; and 1 would have shielded 
you from the impending evil with my life; but, Agnes, you would 
not be saved. You rushed madly to your fate—yet surely, my 
daughter, the descendant of the proud house of Montalban, can¬ 
not have so far forgotten her own dignity as to yield her heart 
to one who has never sought it—to the betrothed of another— 
who would not turn aside from his pursuit, would not relinquish 
his choice, though your life depended upon it. A cold, un¬ 
feeling villain be is, who has taken advantage of our open hos¬ 
pitality, and under the mask of friendship gained your affections, 
concealing his engagement from you. ’ 

‘ Ob, mother, you wrong him; indeed you do. In all our 
intercourse, be has never, by word or look, sought my affec¬ 
tions. He did not conceal his engagement from ine ; but, on 
the contrary, he described his chosen to me with all the enthu¬ 
siasm of a lover. He knew not that he struck the death-blow 
to the fondest hopes that ever woman nourished. He knew 
not, when I heaped question upon question, and appeared to 
take such deep interest in his answers, that my soul was riven, 
and when overcome by conflicting feelings, I fainted, even then 
he imagioed not the cause. Oh God, the misery of that hour! ’ 
*My own, my beautiful, my high-minded Agnes—dismiss 
this weakness. Let not the world know the mortifying truth, 
that Agnes Montalban is despised, her love rejected. Oh, do 
not make yourself an object of ridicule to the cold or heartless; 
—a subject for the tea-table chat of gossipping scandal-mongers. 
Could you bear to have the finger of derision pointed at you— 
the imile of gratified malevolence curl every envious lip at the 
sound of your name ?—No—spirit, pride, female delicacy for¬ 
bid.!—yet why should I talk thus to my beloved child ? She 
has never disobeyed me since reason dawned in that bright eye, 
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and she will not now. Agnes, you will not break your moth¬ 
er’s heart; you will not send her sorrowing to her grave. Look 
at me. Let me read in my child’s face a compliance with her 
mother’s wish. Look at me, Agnes.’ 

* Mother—spare me—in pity spare me. Would that I were 
in my grave. Marry Edward Seymour!’ continued the unhap¬ 
py girl, as if thinking aloud—‘ No never; sooner would I die a 
thousand deaths. And can my mother wish it? My mother, 
who in my childhood caused me nightly to kneel betore ber— 
who taught my young mind to know, to fear and to love my 
heavenly Father? Can she counsel me to appear before that 
holy God, and vow to love one whom my heart loathes ? Oh, 
mother, 1 will not believe it; you have been ever kind and in¬ 
dulgent—you would not barter your daughter’s, your only child's 
happiness for the empty triumph of a coronet ? Oh, my soul 
sickens at the thought, and shrinks in horror from the prostitu¬ 
tion ; for in what is it better !' 

‘ Hush, my child!—you are excited. Let us say no more at 
present, but go, my love, to your chamber and compose your¬ 
self. Ha! there are Alfred and Ellen Delisle. Retire, dear¬ 
est, I will make your excuses.’ 

Agnes quitted the room at one door, as her friends entered 
at another; but she returned almost immediately, equipped for 
walking. * Surely, Agnes, 1 said her mother, ( you will not be 
so imprudent as to go out; your friends will, I am certain, exon¬ 
erate you from your engagement.’ 

*Certainly we will, ’ said Ellen. < Indeed, Agnes, you are 
not fit to go out—your band is feverish, and trembles. Sit down 
—I will remain with you.' 

‘ A walk will revive me,’ said Agnes. 4 I am much better 
now, and will not be disappointecLpf my anticipated pleasure.’ 

( At least return before t wo,’saifter mother—‘Mr. Seymour 
is to call at that hour, and Agnes, you must not be absent.' 

‘ Nay, Madam, my presence can be of little consequence; 
those who have commenced the traffic can surely finish it.’ So 
saying she left the house, accompanied by her astonished 
friends. 

‘ Traffic! ’—exclaimed Mrs. Montalban, when left alone— 
‘ and what is lift but a continued scene of trafficing ? In our 
youth we look with disgust upon what appears the selfish mean¬ 
ness of those older than ourselves, and shrink with horror from 
the base idea that we can ever become participators—the sor- 
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did reckoners of pounds and shillings; but alas, how soon does 
a cootest with the world dispel these fine-wrought fancies!— 
how soon does its cold policy enforce the humiliating truth, that 
it is gold gives rank, station, ay, even fame ; whilst without it, 
though the mind be stored with wisdom, the person adorned 
with every grace, the possessor sinks into oblivion. 

CHAPTER II. 

Letter from Mrs. Montalban , to her friend Mrs. Arnold. 


‘ You ask me if the marriage of my daughter with Mr. Sey¬ 
mour is to take place soon ?—Would that I could answer ( Yes.’ 
My poor Agnes, may she never learn by such bitter experi¬ 
ence as has been my teacher, the value of what she now spurns 
as dross. Was I not fair, ay, beautiful as she is now ; and I 
loved, loved with wild and passionate devotion ; I braved the 
anger of friends, saw unrelentingly, the sigh of agony burst from 
my poor mother’s bosom—and wedded Henry Grenville, and 
poverty. We loved as young hearts ever love—we could be 
happy any where—in any spot, however barren, in each other’s 
society. 

‘ And were we happy ?—yes, for a brief space we were; as long 
as we could forget that other beings inhabited this earth, than our¬ 
selves, we were happy, selfishly happy. But within one short year 
1 became a mother, a lovely little girl was given to my arms and 
heart. Then, almost for the first time in my life, thoughts of 
the future threw a shadow over the bright sunshine of my do¬ 
mestic happiness. I still loved my husband, fondly, devotedly 
loved him; but I was no longer happy, because I was no longer 
thoughtless. I knew my husband’s little property was wasting, 
and 1 had nothing to expect, for my family, though noble, was 
poor. Year after year passed on, and another, and another 
helpless being was added to our family At twenty I was the 
mother of three children, and poverty, with all its horrors, ad¬ 


vancing upon us. 1, who had been reared in ease, was forced 
to toil like a meniapbecause our scanty means admitted not of 
our keeping a servant. The place, where economy obliged us 
to live, was very damp, and unwholesome, consequently my 
poor children were unhealthy; and scarcely had they passed the 
period of childhodfj when I was doomed to lay my little blos¬ 
soms, one by one, intfclhccold grave. Ah, none, but a moth- 
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er’s heart can know the agony of my soul, in that day of trial! 
Yet, I did not wish them back, and would not have recalled 
them, had it been in my power, though they were dearer to me 
than my own heart’s blood. I felt that they were happily reliev¬ 
ed from the want, sorrow and woe, that must have been their 
lot, had they lived. 

‘ In one short year, from the time I had seen my last, my 
youngest born, my beautiful boy, fade and die, l was called to 
attend the death-bed of my husband!—All, all were torn from 
me, and the last blow was heavier than all which had preceded. 
In all my other griefs I had my husband to comfort me—I had 
found consolation on his bosom—his voice always had power 
to soothe my bursting heart; for I loved him sincerely, and de¬ 
votedly. He was taken from me, and I was alone. 

I returned to my mother’s house a widow, and childless. 1 
was then only twenty five; oh! how altered from the laughing, 
thoughdess girl of fifteen, with whom she had parted. Poverty 
had taught me to think—to feel—to know the realities of life. 
Poverty had rudely dispelled my bright, romantic visions. Pov¬ 
erty had taught me that, to a mind refined and elevated by edu¬ 
cation, there can be no happiness in this cold world, without a 
competence, at least; and when the rich Mr. Montalban pre¬ 
sented himself a suitor for my hand, though I did not love him 
with the warmth which at fifteen I should have considered in¬ 
dispensable ; yet 1 gladdened my poor mother’s heart by be¬ 
coming his wife. And was I happy ?—yes—for now my ever- 
loved parent was provided with a home, such as, till late years, 
she had been accustomed to enjoy : I had the consolation of 
ministering to her wishes, of repaying her, in part, for the an¬ 
guish I had caused her to suffer, of smoothing her pathway to 
the grave. She died happy; 1 could now alleviate the distres¬ 
ses of others, and I found that wealth, properly applied, has pow¬ 
er to bind up the broken spirit, and pour balm into the bleeding 
heart. And when, as if to fill my cup of bliss to the brim, my 
lovely Agnes was bom, oh, who can tell the holy love that filled 
my soul, while gazing on her sweet face, and feeling that I bad 
the means of educating her as my fond love dictated, and grati¬ 
fying her every wish!—If, when poverty, disappointment and 
mortification have seared and hardened the heart, the feelings 
of the mother are delightful, how much more extatic do they 
become, when the wings of prosperity shelter and protect. 

Once more the world appeared bright and inviting; hope re- 
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rived in my bosom. I devoted myself sedulously to my infant, 
forsook the gay scenes to which, lor want of an object on which 
to lavish my affections, and the excitement they produced, I 
had been a votary. I have hung for hours over the cradle of my 
sleeping daughter, vainly trying to trace in her cherub features 
some index to her future lot. I have anticipated, with all a 
mother’s fond partiality, her arrival at the age of womanhood, 
lovely as a houri, and graceful as the young fawn. And are not 
my bright visions realized? Surely, the most enthusiastic 
fancy could hardly paint a more beautiful being, than my own 
Agnes. She has been reared in luxury—her every wish grati¬ 
fied, almost before expressed. Can she bear disappointment 
and deprivation ? Nursed in the lap of indulgence, must she 
be an outcast from her father’s halls, and sink into an insignifi¬ 
cant poverty-stricken being—and that too, when she may so 
easily retain all; rank, station, wealth, splendor,—and a coro¬ 
net in reversion?—a coronet would well become her fair, no¬ 
ble brow. Out on the wayward obstinacy that would make her 
reject all these advantages—and for one, too, whom she knows 
can never be aught to her. No—no—no—she must, she shall 
be Edward Seymour’s wife, if I have any influence over her; 
and I shall see the day when reason shall have regained her em¬ 
pire in her heart, that she will bless me, that she is so. She 
shall enjoy the happiness of my life, without its trying proba¬ 
tion.* * # # * t # 

Thus reasoned this ambitious, but short-sighted mother, for¬ 
getting that it was that probation which ensured her after happi¬ 
ness. 


CHAPTER III. 

Slowly and sorrowfully the young friends pursued their walk; 
the agitation of Agnes had cast a cloud over their own buoyant 
spirits. They reached an eminence commanding a view oi the 
village at its Use ; beneath a large spreading oak, rude seats 
were constructed. It was a spot much loved by the villagers— 
the trystinc place of lovers—many a young heart had there first 
learned to love; many a vow bad there been pledged. There, 
too, if report spoke truly, had poison been mingled with the cup 
°f joy, false vows had there been uttered, fond hearts had there 
been sacrificed ; scorn returned for devotion; mockery, and 
worse-than all, neglect for undying love. Many a sad and mel¬ 
ancholy tale did the ancient villagers relate of this spot; still it 
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was a favorite retreat for rustic lovers. Here Alfred Delisle 
led Agnes and his sister, and addressing the latter lie said— 
‘You had better, Ellen, go on your errand into the village, and 
I with Agnes will remain here; 1 am fearful she cannot walk to 
the village. Take my purse, use it as you think proper.’ 

Agnes made some objection to this arrangement; but as she 
really was unable to proceed, she at last yielded to the entreat¬ 
ies of her friends, that she would not attempt it, and Ellen de¬ 
parted on her mission of charity alone. 

Alfred then led Agnes to the seat, and placed himself beside 
her. They were for some time silent; Alfred was the first to 
speak—‘ Agnes—have I offended you ? ’ 

* Offended me ! oh, no—’ 

* Since 1 was so happy as to form your acquaintance, you 
have ever honored me with the title of brother. Believe me, 
Agnes, I prize the distinction, and have ever endeavored to 
supply the place of one to you. Grateful for your sisterly af¬ 
fection, and confidence, it has been my earnest wish to deserve 
it; if therefore, I have offended you, it was altogether uninten¬ 
tional. 

‘ But you have not offended—you never did offend me.’ 

‘ Then why have you withdrawn your confidence ? Why 
may I not know the cause of the grief you cannot conceal ? I 
need not tell you, Agnes, that if there is any thing I can do, to 
give you happiness, how gladly, how thankfully, it will be done.’ 

* Oh, no—no, you can do nothing for me. My doom is 
sealed, and nothing but misery awaits me ’—tears gushed from 
her eyes—she covered her face with her bands, and wept a- 
loud. For a few moments she gave way to the overflowing 
grief of her heart; but suddenly resuming her energy, and the 
natural strength and determination of her character, she said— 
‘ But this is tolly, mere folly, my spirits are unusually depressed. 
Come, Alfred, have you no gay theme to animate me, and to 
dispel this gloom ? Tell me of your approaching nuptials—of 
your bride.’ 

( Your bribe is well chosen, Agnes, but it will not answer 
your purpose. Yet 1 will not annoy you; I will not force my¬ 
self upon your confidence. But, Agnes, forgive me—I thought 
—perhaps I overrated the value—but 1 thought that even my 
poor advice, given in friendly sincerity, might be acceptable. 
Although I know full well that Agnes Montalban is fully com¬ 
petent to think and act for herself, upon all occasions, still, as 
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she has heretofore not disdained my sympathy, I may be ex¬ 
cused the presumption of asking her confidence.’ 

‘ Alfred Delisle—my brother! forgive me that I have appear¬ 
ed perverse, reserved, and cold; I would you knew aM, all you 
wish to know; but I cannot find words to tell it. Yet here, 
read this, it will explain.’ She took Seymour’s letter, con¬ 
taining his proposal, from her reticule, and gave it to Delisle— 
be read it, returned it to her, and gently took her hand. 

‘ Mr. Seymour has sued for this fair hand—is that the cause 
of your sorrow, Agnes ?—I do not understand you yet. May 
I use the freedom of a brother ? May I say to Agnes what in 
like circumstances I would say to Ellen ? ’ 

* Yes, think me your sister.’ 

* Then I ask your cause of grief ? If you do not love Mr. 
Seymour, as I must infer, you do not, you are not surely oblig¬ 
ed to accept his proposals. ’ 

4 My mother! ’ 

( Your mother cannot wish you to marry Mr. Seymour, if he 
is disagreeable to you. * 

‘Alfred, she insists upon it. She has used entreaties, prom¬ 
ises, even threats. I must obey her; but the day that makes 
me Edward Seymour’s bride, will seal my doom of misery in 
this world.’ 

( Still, Agnes, I am at a loss to understand you. I have long 
seen Seymour’s affection for you, and I fancied you returned it. 
I have seen you accept his attentions with evident pleasure, and 
appear happy in his company.’ 

‘ Yes—that is what my mother takes advantage of. She says 
I formerly encouraged his attentions, and by my manner gave 
him reason to suppose that his suit would not^be rejected. I 
know not but I did. He is my own cousin; I loved him as 
such, thinking of nothing farther.’ 

( But, Agnes, if you loved him as a cousin, think you not 
that you would love him still more, did he possess the dear claim 
upon your heart for which he sues ?’ 

‘ Oh, no—there is madness in the thought. Ask me nothing 
more—I scarcely know what I say.’ 

( One question more, Agnes, and I will annoy you no longer.’ 
He took both her hands in his, and looked affectionately in her 
face— ( Answer me this once with your wonted canaor. Is 
there any other whom you do love ? Forgive me, forgive me, 
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Agnes ; 1 have distressed you. Gracious heaven—she has 
fainted! ’ 

As Agnes fell forward, before Alfred could prevent her, a pa¬ 
per dropped from her bosom at his feet; he picked it up, and 
it opened in his hand. Now all was explained. The paper 
contained a little drawing which he had given her, with a copy 
of verses. It had laid next her heart for nearly a year! 

CHAPTER IV. 

There was rejoicing in the stately halls of Delisle—glad notes 
were wafted on every breeze, and every countenance within 
the gay mansion beamed with joy. Alfred, the heir, the be¬ 
loved of all hearts was to be married to the chosen of his own 
soul, the approved of his parents,—his own loved Mary Ray¬ 
mond. 

In a spacious banqueting hall were the wedding guests as¬ 
sembled ; there was the tall commanding figure ot the bride¬ 
groom, and beside stood his youthful, his beautiful bride, her 
varying cheek, her throbbing heart, all, all telling of the deep 
hapi piness she felt—the certainty of being beloved. 

The ceremony was over, and numerous friends crowded around, 
to congratulate and greet with kind hopes and sincere wishes for 
the continued happiness of the youthful pair. But there was one 
of the many guests assembled who moved not, spoke not—who 
seemed wholly unconscious of the scene, save that her eyes were 
fixed immovably on the newly wedded pair. Leaning against 
a marble pillar, she seemed almost a part of it; no sigh, no tear 
escaped her; but the blanched cheek, the compressed lips, the 
clasped hands, told too plainly of the canker at the heart.— 
Poor, poor Agnes! Surely this is no place for thee. Why 
would you witness that which was worse than death to you ? 
The festive scene is not for the broken heart. 

As soon as she could escape from the throng, Ellen hastened 
to her friend—‘ Dear Agnes, come with me; let me lead you 
away from this place. Come to my chamber before we are 
observed . 1 

Agnes heeded her not; her eyes still fixed upon those ob¬ 
jects, of such thrilling interest to her—at last she said, speak¬ 
ing slowly, and abstractedly, as if unconscious that she was 
speaking—‘ yes, she is beautiful—blue eves— he has often told 
me of those eyes, that they even reminded him of the beings 
who inhabited heaven—that they beamed with the purity, and 
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artlessness of her heart. Dark hair she has, av, dark as mine, 
but how transcendency fair is her complexion f how unlike mr 
Egyptian hue! ‘Yes, she is beautiful; but,’ and her voice sunk 
to a whisper—does she love him as 1 have loved him ? Would 
she be contented to be his servant, for the happiness of being 
near him, of looking in his face and hearing his voice ? Would 
she gladly forsake friends, connections, home, all, every thing to 
be with him ? ’ 


‘ Come, Agnes, dear, the guests are departing; come with me, 
I have much to say to you.’ 

‘ He loves herhow tenderly he meets the timid gaze of 
her mild eye! God of heaven bless them—and oh, have mer¬ 
cy on me, for I am very, very wretched! * 

Ellen led the way to her apartment, and when they had en¬ 
tered and she had locked the door, she again addressed her un¬ 
happy friend—-‘Oh, Agnes, why did you come ? you promised 
me you would not risk the shock. Indeed, till yesterday I 

hoped the ceremony would have been performed at A-. 

But my poor mother’s health admitted not of her leaving home, 
and she would not relinquish the pleasure of witnessing our dear 
Alfred’s marriage. But Agnes, you dearest, should not have 
come.’ 


‘ Ellen, I come to take a last look of him, to see her to whom 
he has plighted his vows—1 thought myself stronger; I thought 
I had conquered the unhappy impression. I thought all dead 
here,'—laying her hand on her heart—‘ but I have seen him, and 
all is again renewed. I shall never see him again. Immediately 
after I am married, 1 shall leave this part of the country; Heaven 
grant never to return. Ellen, will you be my bridesmaid ? 
Ha, mine will be gay and joyous nuptials! ’ 

‘ Oh, Agnes, do not talk so,—you know not how you dis¬ 
tress me.’ 


‘ Ellen, I have promised, solemnly promised, to become Ed¬ 
ward Seymour’s wife, in a fortnight from this day. The conse¬ 
quences be upon her head who has forced me to the deed. And 
sne says she loves me, yet hesitates not to sacrifice me at the 
shrine of her ambition. She talks of wealth—can it purchase 
oblivion of the past ? Oh, could it purchase the precious Lethe, 
liow joyfully would I hail it! What is the worth of diamonds, 
if they but glitter about my person, while my heart is breaking 
beneath them ? Can a coronet ease a burning brain ? Of what 
worth are ranks and riches, when they cannot renew the hopes 
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which are crushed and withered—dead ? And yet what matters 
it how or where the miserable remnant of my days is worn a- 
way ?—whether 1 drag out my weary existence as Agnes Moot- 
alban, or the Hon. Mrs. Seymour ? ’ 

Poor Agnes! she was indeed to be pitied,—forced, as it 
were, to give her hand where her heart could never follow; to 
look forward with dread loathing to the day that would make 
her a bride, to feel the sacred tie which binds the child to the 
parent, rudely snapped asunder—yet not daring to set at defi¬ 
ance the authority which from her infancy she had been taught 
to respect, and to which, till now, she had ever yielded a cheer¬ 
ful obedience^—her heart was tom by conflicting feelings, from 
which death seemed to offer the only possible release. 

Misjudging mother! you knew not the load of anguish which 
your blind ambition was laying up, in future years to crush be¬ 
neath its weight the daughter of your love. You could not dis¬ 
tinguish the host of ills, which hovered over your project, await¬ 
ing but its completion to become visible. You imagined not 
that the dazzling eminence to which your aspiring mind sought 
to raise your child, would prove a fearful precipice from which 
a breath might plunge her into the yawning abyss at its foot. 
No, you saw nothing, beard nothing, felt nothing that could 
thwart your plans. You steeled your heart against the plead¬ 
ings of maternal love—ambition became your idol, and to that 
you sacrificed every other feeling; and richly were you reward¬ 
ed. Had Agnes Montalban, in the hour of disappointment, 
when her fondest hopes were crushed, and consequently life ap¬ 
peared but a blank, possessed a mother better qualified to read 
her heart; who, instead of urging her to accept of another and 
an indifferent person, had endeavored to soothe and calm her 
agitation, and given her time to collect her thoughts, and regu¬ 
late her feelings—it is possible, nay quite probable, that in time 
the feverish excitement might have passed away, and she might 
have been brought to regard the man, destined to become her 
husband, at least with the friendship which had distinguished 
their acquaintance, before that now powerful feeling had been 
awakened in her bosom for another. But, on the contrary, at 
the very moment when sorrow and disappointment were gnaw¬ 
ing at her heart-strings, her mother, by ridicule, (ever too pow¬ 
erful with the young) and threats—threats to a child the most 
dreadful—of a parent’s curse,—she at length wrung from her a 
promise to become Seymour’s wife. From that moment her 
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doom was sealed. Considering him as the cause of the persecu¬ 
tion she suffered, her indifference towards him changed to abso¬ 
lute haired. 


( To be conduded in our next.) 
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AMERICAN MANNERS. 

In the improvement of our national manners, we should 
study truth and nature, in preference to foreign models. We 
need a new declaration of independence; moral independence. 
We should throw up an intrenchment against the irruption of 
foreign customs, which, originating in corrupt states of society, 
are inconsistent with our institutions, and may prove as injurious 
as foreign imposts or foreign invasion. True refinement is a 
property of mind, and not of manners, merely: it has its origin 
m highly cultivated intellects, and benevolent hearts. We shall 
not, therefore, become more refined, when, in imitation of 
French intrigue and licentiousness, conjugal affection is con¬ 
sidered a vulgarity, and husbands and wives indicate strong 
mutual repulsion, and powerful elective affinity for other bodies; 
when American citizens become accomplished debauchees, and 
American mothers deem the care and instruction of their chil¬ 
dren, an office fit only for hirelings and servants, and quite de¬ 
rogatory to their own high pretensions; when the gentle still¬ 
ness of night brings not repose, but revelry, and song, and festal 

S ; and when the sun’s early beams, and tlie soul-stirring 
less of the morning breezes invite man, in vain, from his 
curtained slumbers. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his notes on America, has published 
some censures on our customs, because differing from those of 
his countrymen; and, indeed, the whole train of British tourists 
arraign us for misdemeanor, because American manners are not 
English. When and where, I would ask, has the congress of 
taste, judgment, and wisdom assembled, to establish the rules 
of social intercourse, and fix an arbitrary standard, dereliction 
from whose laws must be followed by exile from the realms of 
good-breeding ? If this has never been convened, why should 
not the countrymen of Mr. Hamilton be equally worthy of de¬ 
rision for differing from us, as we are for differing from them? 
Why should not we regard their late dinners as absurd, as they 
our early ones ? and, indeed, with more propriety; for, in 
addition to the very sage reason, that they differ from ours, 
we may present the objection, that they are at variance with 
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the order and regularity of nature; and calculated, in a great 
degree, to promote immorality and crime, by encouraging the 
night instead of the day. 

It is really amusing to see John Bull, in his weakness and 
decrepitude, afflicted with diseases and approaching decay, 
set himself up as a model for our young, healthy, vigorous 
nation ; and take us to task, because, forsooth, we do not imi¬ 
tate his bed-ridden habits ; because we do not spend the morn¬ 
ing in sleep, breakfast at eleven, dine at six, and waste hours 
over the bottle, instead of employing our hands or our heads 
in business or study. Nothing could equal the absurdity of 
such presumptions, unless, it might be their possible fulfilment. 
In that case, our nation would appear before the world in a 
similar amusing condition, with a youth of sixteen, arrayed in 
the habiliments and assuming the weakness of his grandfather. 

The glory of our country is its moral power. It is this 
which has made it, among the nations of the earth, a pioneer to 
that perfection to which they would all gladly attain. Should 
our mansions glitter with eastern magnificence, our navies, like 
Cleopatra’s barge, become brilliant with purple, and gold, and 
gems, and our whole territory be studded with palaces of 
princely splendor,—it could not add to that renown, which the 
determined energy of master-spirits has made our heritage. 
Our future glory, too, if any should be allotted us, must be the 
glory of intellect. Here is the soul free from the fetters of 
superstition, of aristocratic tyranny, and arbitrary power; and 
therefore capable of boldly advancing in the pursuit of truth, 
fearless of regal or priestly caprice, or titled ignorance. 

Would it not, then, be folly in us to seek to imitate the ener¬ 
vating luxury of other climes, and extinguish, in effeminate sen* 
stial pleasures, that heaven-born intellect, destined to regener¬ 
ate the world ? Let us adhere to the simplicity of our manners, 
as the triumph of mind over mere animal enjoyment; and strive 
to attain that lofty intellectual eminence, whose sun-tipt summit 
stretches itself far above the fogs of sense. Let us scorn to 
enter into that most servile of all free conditions, that of imita¬ 
tions, a career, in which success or failure would be equal de¬ 
gradation. 

The cultivation of the fine arts, though they may have con¬ 
tributed to external refinement, has too often been attended 
with a spirit of licentiousness, which invariably produces laxity 
of national principle^ and is the certain prelude of national de- 
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cay. Witness the present degradation of Greece, the country 
of Praxiteles, Apelles, and a host of art's most gifted votaries. 
Their superhuman powers embodied the creations of fancy in 
forms of surpassing loveliness, but scoffed at virtue and modes¬ 
ty, and threw enchantment over vice. Witness the cringing, 
effeminate Italian, as soulless as the chiselled marble, his coun¬ 
try's pride. Surrounded by the splendid, the voluptuous tro¬ 
phies of art, he has lost, in the indulgence of the passions they 
inspired, admiration of genius and the dignity of man. 

It were better for us that our marble should rest undisturbed 
in its native earth, that our canvas should be applied solely to 
purposes of commerce, and our national genius be buried in 
obscurity, than that the arts should be employed to teach our 
youth impurity, and corrupt the chastity of our national man¬ 
ners. This is, however, by no means, a necessary result of 
their cultivation ; and may we not hope that in our happy land 
they will be devoted to higher and holier purposes ?—to fan 
the flame of exalted patriotism, to inspire the genial glow of 
benevolence, and enliven those pure and gentle affections, that 
cluster around the domestic altar ? May we not hope, that 
here, genius shall prove its divinity, not only by its omnipotent 
creations, but by displaying that purity which emanates from 
above ? 

M. A. H. 
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AT HOME. 

How much sentiment there is wasted in this strange world! 
I have seen a young lady in raptures of admiration over a flow¬ 
er which was to deck her hair in the ball room, who would turn 
away with a look of loathing from the offered kiss of her baby 
brotherand I have heard lovely lips, all wreathed in smiles, 
and breathing tones ot joy over a pretty shell, a shining insect, 
or even a fine ribbon, say cold and cruel words to the best 
friend, av, the mother , who was wearing her life out to promote 
the happiness of her ungrateful daughter. 

‘ I could find it in my heart to he good, only goodness is ac¬ 
counted so insipid now-a-days,’ said Miss Lucy Curtis. 

Yes, there is the root of the evil—goodness is termed insipid ! 
The bane of fashion is blighting the warm and generous emo¬ 
tions, the natural feelings of young and happy hearts. What 
will the aged be, when youth are thus cautious and calculating! 
M by cannot the earth be changed ?— the trees bear gold and 
silver fruit, and the flowers blossom pearls, amethysts, rubies and 
emeralds ? and the fresh dew, th >t glitters so brightly in the 
morning sun, become a shower of real diamonds ? It would 
then he a fashionable world. 

4 1 have a call to make this morning,’ said Lucy, as she gave 
a glance at her elegant dress, and turned from the mirror with 
a sweet smile of complacency. She did look charmingly. ‘ I 
have a call to make, cousin Robert, and I fear I shall be de¬ 
tained some time, as the lady on whom I call will positively be 
at Irme.’ 

4 Why are you so certain r Is the lady ill ?’ enquired Rob¬ 
ert Hosmcr. 

4 0, no—she is just married ; and a bride is always at home 
to receive her calls, you know. I alluded to Mrs. dames Went¬ 
worth ; she is at home this week.’ 

* And alter that, she will cease to be the bride, and then you 
will no longer be certain of finding the wife at home, will you r 1 

1 To be sure not. It is unlashionable for a married ladv, 
except just at the time of her bridal visits, to be always found 
like a snail in her own house. V\ hen I make my round of calls 
I am vexed when I find all my friends at home,’ said Lucy. 
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‘You think they are happier abroad, I presume, and gener¬ 
ously sacrifice your own enjoyment to theirs,’ observed Robert 
Hosmer, dryly. 

‘ Enjoyment, indeed!’ said Lucy, tossing her head. ‘ What 
great pleasure can it be in saying,“Good morning!” “ How do 
you do ?” “ I am extremely delighted to see you,” and then run 
over a string of common-places that a parrot might repeat just 
as correctly, and with as much feeling as one half of the ladies 
of my acquaintance do ! Now with a bride the call is much 
more interesting; there is the new and elegant furniture to ad¬ 
mire, and the new dress and decorations of the bride, and often 
some pretty invention in bijouterie, is on the centre table, or 
the beautiful vases are decorated with rare flowers, these trifles 
serve to make a formal call delightful—but then a wife cannot 
lake such weary pains to please her friends; so to save her 
credit, she must not often be found at home.’ 

‘ But the wife must see her husband every day—and will not 
the decorations which are meet for his eye, be suitable for friends 
less interested in the credit of his wife ? ’ 

‘Oh! cousin Robert, how unsophisticated you are;’ said 
Lucy, laughing—‘ One would think you had passed all your 
days on the Green Mountains! Why, do you not know that it 
is quite obsolete to think of pleasing one’s husband ? It is, in 
good society, considered absolutely vulgar for a husband and 
wife to be attentive to each other before company, and you may 
be pretty sure that they do not trouble themselves about the 
graces in private life.’ 

‘ Then I shall be ranked among the vulgar when I marry,’ 
said Robert, seriously—‘ But pray, cousin Lucy, where did 
you learn your code of fashion ? 

‘ From the fashionable novels, sir. They exhibit the court 
models of London and Paris, and what better standard would 
you have for fashionable manners ? Oh, you may shake your 
head with that Lord Burleigh air of superior wisdom, hut it 
it won’t do. The fashionable novels will carry it against all 
vour reasoning. But 1 cannot stay now to discuss the matter. 
Good bye, dear Coz; and pray smile when I return ; such a 
grave face don’t become you at all; it positively makes you look 
like a married man who is in perplexity because his wile will 
not be at home ’—and the gay girl ran off laughing at her own 
pleasantries. 

Robert Hosmer sighed as he took his hat and departed on a 
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long walk. He was a highly educated young gentleman, but of 
very retiring habits, and had never been fond of what is called 
tashionable society—though he had travelled and seen much of 
the world. He had lately come in possession of a handsome 
property, and was now really in earnest in search for a wife, to 
share and enhance his prosperity. 

‘ I must give it up ’—murmured Robert to himself, as he 
walked hastily over the Roxbury road. * I shall never find a 
young lady 1 shall dare to marry. I could not love an ignorant, 
awkward girl, and the manner in which education is now con¬ 
ducted, though it may confer intelligence and gracefulness, yet 
fosters such an ambition for display, for the follies and fash¬ 
ions of the great world in Europe, that renders our young 
Indies the most heartless and artificial beings in creation. 
A lady oom to a title has her dignity to sustain, and she is 
natural, therefore, even in her assumption of these airs of 
clique and exclusiveness; but for a republican lady, whose am¬ 
bition should be to maintain a noble simplicity and frankness of 
deportment, to be using these foreign modes, is a folly and a sin. 
Cannot our people see that they are not dependent on the vain 
pageantries of a Court birth-day for their patent fashion ? Will 
they never learn that by superior intelligence and virtue their 
rank must be measured ?—Oh, woman, how much might be 
done by thy influence !—but alas ! thou art following vain idols 
—the shadow of a foreign rank and fashion. 

* * * * # « * 

Robert Ilosmer had a letter to deliver to a lady in a remote 
part of Roxbury. It was a long walk, but he felt vexed with 
the woild, and it was a relief to stroll on alone and soliloquize, 
like melancholy Jaques, on the faults of mankind, or rather wo¬ 
mankind. Before he reached Mrs. Marvin’s, he had decided 
that the woild was utterly selfish, and resolved that he would 
never waste another thought on those chimeras, friendship and 
love—no—though a maiden as lovely as Mary Stuart, and as 
good and intelligent as Jane Grey were to cross his path in life, 
he would not even inquire her name—he abjured the sex ; he 
would never marry—no, never! 

As he finished his mental abjurgation, he came out on the 
pretty woodland scene where Mrs.'Marvin’s house was situated. 
It was a small cottage, and seemed to have been nestled in 
among a grove of evergreens, without disturbing a single shrub. 
The narrow foot-jath, by which only the house was accessible, 
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wound in and around among the trees— like a track turned in 
the gambols of a fairy frolic—now it led beneath tall dark trees, 
so close that the hand was involuntarily put forth to part the 
tangled boughs, ere venturing onward ; then a gleam of bright 
sunshine would break through the quivering branches, and rest 
on the violets and roses, that were clustering in their beauty 
around the trunks of the acacia and the stately elm, which were 
mingled among the sombre firs. Here and there a small cir¬ 
cular patch of green sward was left in the pathway, as it were 
to stay the foot of any evil thing, or to admonish those who 
were eager to press onward in the brilliant career of worldly 
distinction, that this was not their way—the verdure never 
grows so quietly in the pathway of the ambitious. 

‘Mrs. Marvin docs not keep a carriage,’—thought Robert ; 

‘ so perhaps she may be at home ; it must be from necessity if 
a lady is at home,’—and he pulled the bell with a quick impa¬ 
tient jerk ; for even his walk through that quiet path had not 
calmed the vexation of his spirit. 

‘ Mrs. Marvin is at home, sir; but she is ill, and does not see 
company,’ was the reply of the domestic to Robert Ilosrner’s 
inquiries. 

‘ Give her this card and letter, and I will wail here for the 
answer’—and he turned away and walked towards a rustic seat, 
overgrown with honeysuckle and woodbine. lie heard a pi¬ 
ano ; the keys seemed touched by one whose soul was hainio- 
ny, and a soft, clear voice w as breathing 

1 Birdn, joyous birds of llip wandering win". 

Whence is it ye come with the tioivers of spring P 
We Ci'me from the shores of the green old Mir, 

From the land where the roses of Sharon smile. 

From the palms that wave through the Indian .-l.y, 

From the myrrh trees of glowing Araby, Ate.’ 

He could not forbear listening ; but be felt glad that be was 
spared the task of proffering even the common compliments 
of introduction to a lady: lie was resolved to be a hater of 
their sex. 

He was deeply engaged in examining a scabious , the little 
purple blossom spoke to bis heart of unfortunate love, and the 
sad history of Paul and Virginia seemed stamped cn the mourn¬ 
ing flower—he was just thinking w hether such devoted affec¬ 
tion were possible, when a light step advancing caused him to 
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look up, and there stood before him a being that might have 
resolved his doubts at once. 

‘ Mr. Hosmer,I presume,said the young lady,blushing deeply. 

He bowed low,—he could not speak. 

‘ My mother, Mrs. Marvin, requests the pleasure of seeing 
you; if you h ive leisure this morning, she will be happy to see 
you now. Will you walk in, sir ? ’ 

Poor Robert! he was naturally reserved in manner, but he 
could converse eloquently. Now he felt his voice as well as 
language had forsaken him, and it was in the most awkward 
style that he signified his assent to see Mrs. Marvin. But he 
had just determined to he a woman-hater. 

Mrs. Marvin was reclining on a sofa ; she seemed very fee¬ 
ble, yet she had nothing of the querulous or listless look which 
often marks the incipient or impatient invalid. She had be¬ 
come accustomed to confinement, and reconciled to her lot, 
and the cheerful smile which illumed her pale face as she ex¬ 
tended her hand in a warm welcome to Robert Hosmer, appear¬ 
ed to him expressive of that real heart-felt happiness which he 
had just been considering as impossible to find in the world, 
among the selfish race of civilized man. 

#****#★ 

‘ I did not consult your entertainment, Mr. Hosmer, in thus 
asking you to visit an invalid—but I wish to hear personally 
about my friends, and to see a gentleman so highly commended, 
—and my daughter thought you would excuse me : she believes 
every body is happy to oblige her mother, do you not, Anna ? ’ 
And a smile of confiding affection beamed on the faces of Mrs. 
Marvin and her fair daughter, as their eyes met. 

‘ 1 am indeed most happy to oblige you, madam, and to have 
the honor of making your acquaintance,’ said Mr. Hosmer, 
warmly. He addressed the mother; hut his eyes were wander¬ 
ing to the daughter, as lie spoke. 

Anna was arranging her mother’s pillows, that she might con¬ 
verse more easily, and then the kind girl brought a reviving cor¬ 
dial, and bent over the sofa, with that expression of devoted 
tenderness which a young mother wears when watching the cradle 
sleep of her sick infant. It was a lovely example of those do¬ 
mestic charities, which constitute the real bliss of human life. 

Robert felt the influence of this filial affection enter his soul. 
He had denounced the whole sex as heartless—he never re¬ 
peated the accusation. 
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‘ Ah, there is dear Willey’s voice, Anna—and he is calling 
you,’ said Mrs. Marvin. 

‘I will go mother;—Mr. Hosmer, excuse me ’—and she glid¬ 
ed out of the room. Perhaps the cloud that passed over Rob¬ 
ert’s countenance as that bright vision of female loveliness van¬ 
ished, was noticed by Mrs. Marvin, or she might speak of her 
daughter from that fulness of soul which must pour itself out, 
either in praises to a human ear, or in prayers and thanksgivings 
to the God of mercies. Be that as it may, Mrs. Marvin 
spoke of Anna, and the tear trembled in her eye, as she dwelt 
on the blessing she had possessed in her daughter.—‘ You doubt¬ 
less know,’ said she to Robert Hosmer, 4 that Mr. Marvin w r as 
unfortunate in business—he is now in India, endeavoring to ob¬ 
tain wherewithal to pay his creditors: fortune for ourselves we 
do not expect. We are poor; I am almost helpless, and yet 
how much I enjoy! ’ ‘ You have a pleasant home,’ said 
Robert. 

‘ Ah, yes, there is the secret of our happiness. I am rich 
enough, while possessing such wealth of love and filial affection. 
Anna is my treasure. It is two years, since her father tvas 
obliged to leave us; and she has managed the concerns of the 
family, with the additional care of nurse to me and instructress 
of her young brothers: never were children belter managed or 
taught. They all love Anna, and are so happy to be at home 
with her, that they apply themselves to their studies with the 
greatest diligence.’ 

4 Did I not understand you, that one was ill ? ’ said Mr. 
Hosmer—He wished to ascertain if there was any prospect that 
Anna would again make her appearance. 

4 Yes,’ answered Mrs. Marvin—folding her hands together, 
and looking upward, as though she would commit the little suffer¬ 
er to the care of his Father in heaven: she felt her own helpless¬ 
ness to aid her child— 4 Yes, our youngest darling, our little 
Willey has been dangerously sick; we feared the result—but 
God is merciful; be has heard our prayers; and the child lives. 
To the unwearied care of his sister, under God, he owes his 
life. Anna has watched over him, day and night; for the last 
fortnight she has scarcely slept—and yet you saw how bright 
and happy she looked: she never seems to feel fatigue or en¬ 
nui ; her smile as well as her assistance are always ready for 
those she loves. Just as you called, she had stolen a moment 
from her brother’s side, to cheer me with a song.—But I am 
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running on with my family story, as though you were an old 
friend, Mr. Hosmer.’ 

‘ Ah! how I wish you would so consider me, madam,’ said 
Robert, with earnestness. ( How I wish you would allow me 
the privilege of calling—often! ’ 

‘ 1 am always at home, sir,’ replied Mrs. Marvin, smiling ; 
‘ and shall be happy to see you—but we have no fashionable 
attractions here ; we live only for domestic pleasures and em¬ 
ployments.’ 

; And what besides is worth living for!’ Robert exclaimed 
—and then stopped abruptly, and colored, fearing he had not 
said the most proper thing. When people are in earnest they 
do not compliment gracefully. They feel too much is depend¬ 
ing on their words to be at ease. He was relieved by the en¬ 
trance of Anna. 

There was a tenderness in her mild blue eyes, as they met 
his, which he would have given the world to appropriate to 
himself—but she turned to her mother, and in a low voice told 
her something pleasant which Willey had said, and then inquir¬ 
ed if she were not fatigued. 

‘ I must go,’ thought Robert.—‘ She considers me an intru¬ 
der in her Eden. If she would only love me as she does her 
mother and her brothers! ’ 

* # * # * # * 

During his homeward walk he became more reasonable, and 
confessed to himself that the charm which had so won on his 
admiration was her devotedness to her own family. 

‘ It is strange,’ thought he, ‘ that a lover can dream he has 
the affections of his lady love, unless she shows in her girlhood 
that she has a heart! If she has not been loving and kind as a 
child, or sister, a friend, she will never be loving and tender as 
a wife and a mother. If she has not loved the home of her child¬ 
hood, she will never love the home of her husband. Marriage 
does not create affections or virtues, it only enlarges and per¬ 
fects them. I am glad that Anna does love her mother and 
brothers thus devotedly—and her home—I will see her again. 

‘ What a sweet wife she would make ! ’ 

* * # # # * * 

Mr. Hosmer was really in love, and his own scruples respect¬ 
ing marriage were soon as little remembered as are the snows 
of January amid the roses of July—but Anna was not lightly 
w on. She was not waiting for an offer. She had never imag- 
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ined how her bridal dress should be arranged, nor thought of tier 
wedding party. She had been happy as a daughter and sister, 
and it was months after she first met Robert Hosmer before 
she believed that there were any dearer relations in this life 
than those she had so cherished. Robert had to wait three y ears, 
till Mr. Marvin returned, and Mrs. Marvin had, in a great meas¬ 
ure, recovered her health, before he could win Anna to be his 
wife—but he declares that she was worth waiting for. 
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COQUETRY. 

4 What! invisible to all the world this morning ?’ exclaimed 
Miss Ashton, as she entered the dressing-room of her friend, 

Ellen Clayton, the then reigning belle of-. 1 Methinks 

that you are not wont thus to seclude yourself.—Tell me, bright 
one,’ she added, with something like a smile flitting over her 
own pensive countenance, 4 what charge has come o’er the 
spirit of your dream ? Why is the admired, the courted, the 
wealthy Miss Clayton sitting in melancholy mood, when all 
others are gay T 

4 You speak sarcastically, Gertrude,’ answered her friend; 
4 truly, I am the courted Miss Clayton, but I am weary of ad¬ 
miration—it will not satisfy the heart; and even whilst I list 
the'flatterer’s honied strains, I scorn them.’ 
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‘ Yet, still cannot exist without the incense. Oh Ellen, why 
not show yourself superior to this foible of your sex, and throw 
aside coquetry. Forgive me, for touching upon this subject, 
the only one upon which we do not agree ; but I cannot see the 
pleasure which you take, in tormenting Walter, without an 
emotion of resentment. You know, too well, how deeply, how 
devotedly he loves you; and yet, you treat him with scorn, 
whilst your smiles are showered upon those, who bow the knee 
but to the shriue of your wealth and beauty.—Beware! Ellen, 
lest he, one day, throw off the chain, and lay its broken fetters 
at your feet; for the world has already, with its usual charity, 
bestowed the epithet “ coquette ” upon you. I love you too 
well, not to warn you of your danger, and must speak truth, 
however harsh it may appear.—I would not willingly term you 
coquettish; but it is too obvious, that, with all your generosity, 
and sweetness of disposition, you have one fault, which will 
cause you much sorrow before it is corrected. 1 

‘ You are at liberty to put what construction you please, 
upon my conduct,’ replied Miss Clayton, in a tone of displeas¬ 
ure, and with something of scorn, sitting upon her polished 
brow.—‘ I have given my promise to Capt. Ashton, and there¬ 
fore, shall not be accountable to his sister for every jealous 
whim; ’ and she turned to the window, as if weary of the con¬ 
versation. At this moment, a servant entered, saying,‘Capt 
Ashton is below, ma’am.’ 

‘ Tell him, I see no visitors to-day; * and the servant left 
the room. Ellen turned towards her dressing-table, and began 
arranging a set of ornaments, which she intended wearing to 
Mrs. Colburn’s ball, that evening. Her heart smote her for 
her displeasure towards her friend, who, she was conscious, had 
spoken the truth. She knew that caprice and girlish whim 
had often led her to receive homage from others, when her 
heart was in reality devoted to Walter. The only, and in¬ 
dulged child of wealthy parents, Ellen had many faults; but 
Walter overlooked them; and when, with woman’s pride of 
conquest, she endeavored to show the extent of her power over 
his noble heart, he forgave her, and loved the young and beau¬ 
tiful creature, with all the intensity of a first passion. 

Gertrude Ashton did not leave the room, but stood gazing 
upon the fair face of Ellen, as she twined the pale pearls in her 
raven tresses, till they looked dim when contrasted with the 
purer whiteness of her forehead, with an expression of sad- 
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ness stealing over her countenance. Gertrude had known sor¬ 
row, and there were remembrances that often wrung her heart, 
and made her feel that she had drank the cup of bitterness to 
the very dregs. Remembrances, that had faded the rose-tints 
of her cheek, and dimmed the lustre of the laughing eye, and 
now, as she gazed upon the form of the lovely, but petulant 
girl, who stood before her, the chain of memory brightened, and 
the hidden spring of many griefs was touched, till her eyes were 
suffused with tears. As Ellen turned from the mirror, she 
caught a glimpse of her face, and, struck with its mournfulness, 
her ill humor vanished, and casting her arms round her friend's 
neck, she exclaimed, ‘ Forgive me ! Gertrude; I did not mean 
to be unkind: you must bear with the humor of your petulant 
Ellen, for you know she is but a spoiled child.’ 

Miss Ashton kissed off the tear-drops from the fair cheek 
that rested on her shoulder, and, drawing her to a seat, she 
answered, ‘ Beautiful as are the tresses which shade this sunny 
brow; bright as is the glance of this dark eye, and sweet as 
are the accents of this silvery voice, whose every tone is music, 
and which thrills through the heart, when it breathes the 
strain of touching melody, yet, dearest, ere you should taste 
the bitterness of my own fate, (the desolation of my own 
heart,) would I see all these charms pass away; and, without a 
tear, the fair form borne to its last restingsplace. Ellen! 1 
could once, in spite of this altered cheek, boast of beauty 
equal to your own; but a love of admiration made me a gay, 
and apparently heartless girl.—Yes! Ellen, coquetry was the 
cause of the change, and all the dark shadows which have dim¬ 
med the sunny days of youth, had their origin in that one 
passion.' 

Ellen looked up in surprise. 1 You a coquette, Gertrude ? 
I cannot believe it.’ 

«Til too true, though,' replied Gertrude, with a sad smile. 
* EDA! there was one, the noblest and the best of hearts, that 
bowed to my sway; and I, with girlish coquetry, trifled with its 
warmest feelings.—Years have gone by, and no need is there 
now to breathe his name, and, but for your sake, the fount of 
woe would remain unsealed.—It was evening, and I, with a 
gay party, sailed lightly over the summer sea. I sat upon the 
deck of the small vessel, surrounded by a crowd of admirers. 
He stood at a little distance, regarding me with a troubled 
countenance, as I dispensed my smiles around the circle. After 
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a while, he approached and asked me to sing a plaintive, simple 
ballad, which was a peculiar favorite of his. I refused, and, 
turning lightly away, asked one of the flatterers who surround¬ 
ed me, to accompany me in a lively air. He looked at me a 
moment in silence, and something of scorn and contempt 
wreathed his lip, as he muttered,‘ heartless coquette,’ and then 
proudly walked away. 1 heard the words, though spoken in a 
low tone, and still I gaily breathed the notes of music. Oh! 
Ellen!' added she, convulsively clasping the hand of her friend, 
‘ in the midst of that song, I saw the railing against which he 
leaned give way—saw him sink, rise for the third time, and 
then the waves closed above him forever; for he could not 
swim, and all attempts to save him were in vain! I believe 
that I was onlv prevented by those who stood near me, from 
casting myself into the sea; but I knew it not then. Days, 
weeks, passed by, and life was as a blank; and when I woke 
as from a frightful dream, his mother was bending over my 
couch, and my hand was clasped in that of Walter; who was 
seated beside me. The mourning garb of her, who had been 
a parent to my orphan years, and who in her own desolation 
had watched over my bed of sickness, brought the whole 
dreadful scene to my mind; and, throwing my arms round her, 
1 wept until I sunk, exhausted, upon the pillow. Those tears 
saved me from madness, but they did not diminish the bitter¬ 
ness of grief and self-reproach. They carried me from place 
to place—they gathered round me the companions of my child¬ 
hood; but no charm could, for one moment, call me into for¬ 
getfulness, no talisman could give relief to my breaking heart.’ 

Miss Ashton stopped, as if overcome, and Ellen, seeing bow 
deadly pale her cheek had turned, entreated her to defer the 
remainder of her story. 4 No,’ she replied,’ I will tell you all 
now, for I can never speak of it again. The mild, soothing, 
and pious example of her, who had forgiven me all, and prayed 
for me, even when 1 had deprived her of the solace and stay 
of her declining Vears, wrought a change in my heart; aod, in 
the blest hope of meeting him above, I have been enabled to bow 
beneath the “ chastening rod, ” and humbly say,“ Father, thy 
will be done!” I have devoted myself to bis aged parent, and 
have never left her until now, when, in compliance with Wal¬ 
ter’s wish, l have come from her quiet home to visit you. You 
have often wondered, dear Ellen, that one who is but few, few 
years older than yourself, should be at times so sad; but the 
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remembrance of that last look, and those parting words, often 
comes over me, and I feel that my heart is indeed desolate, 
that there is no Lethe for grief like mine. 1 have told you this, 
Ellen, as a warning. * Solitude only can subdue the min¬ 
gled feelings which the recital has called up; and be assured 
that affection for you alone would have tempted me to touch 
upon the sorrows of my early youthand, rising, she kissed the 
cheek of her now weeping friend, and left the room. 

Lovely did Ellen Clayton look that evening, when she de¬ 
scended to the parlor, where Walter Ashton was waiting to 
escort her to Mrs. Colburn’s. There was an expression of soft¬ 
ness in her dark eye, a sweeter smile on her ruby lip ; and her 
voice had a deeper tone of tenderness than usual. Her dress 
was simple, and, in place of the pearls, she had carelessly twin¬ 
ed a few white rose-buds in her fine hair. Walter gazed upon 
her beautiful face with a look of mournful fondness, that touched 
the heart of the penitent girl. 

‘Forgive me, Walter,’ said she, as she kindly replied to his 
greeting. ‘ Forgive my not seeing you this morning ; but Ger¬ 
trude will tell you that 1 was not capricious, but low spirited. 
Only smile as you are wont to do, and 1 will never give you 
pain by refusing you admitance.’ 

Walter did smile, and whispered as he led her to the carriage, 

‘ Be ever thus kind, Ellen, and earth’s clouds will cast but a 
transient dimness over my way.’ 

********* 

Brightly burned the festal lamp, and radiant was the face of 
beauty,whilst graceful forms were moving through the mazy dance 
—Ellen stood apart, half shaded by the crimson draperies of 
the window, and the garland that hung above looked dim when 
its roses were contrasted with the rich tints of her cheek. Wal¬ 
ter was not there, and a crowd of w orshippers were gathered 
round her—the story of the morning was forgotten—Gertrude, 
who might have proved a mentor, was not by her side, and again 
Ellen Clayton, secure in the spell which she had woven round 
a noble heart, was playing the coquette. Walter did not seek 
her until the ball was over, and, piqued by his apparent dis¬ 
regard of her trifling, she received him coldly. He was silent 
during the drive home, and leading her into the parlor, which 
was vacant, he seated her on the sofa, and paced the room in 
excessive agitation: at length he took her hand, and exclaimed 
in a tone of extreme emotion, ‘ Ellen! the tie is broken forev- 
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er; you do not love me as 1 would be loved. I will not link 
my fate with that of a heartless coquette. Farewell!’ added 
he, wringing the hand of the trembling Ellen, whose agitation 
would not permit her to speak. ‘Farewell! and when I am 
far, far away, you may perhaps mourn that you have lost the af¬ 
fections of one, who overlooked your faults, and loved you tru¬ 
lyand he hastily flung her hand from him, and rushed from 
the room, as if he dared not trust himself with a second look. 

The agonized cry of the heart-struck Ellen brought Ger¬ 
trude to her assistance, who easily divined the cause of her 
present situation, as she knew that Walter had that morning re¬ 
ceived orders to join his regiment, which was ordered to the 
south—and, summoning a servant, she was conveyed insensible 
to her room. A violent fever succeeded, and for many days 
her life hung upon a thread ; and when, after weeks of illness, 
she rose from that sick bed, she was but the shadow of her for¬ 
mer self. The death of Mrs.-, which happened soon af¬ 

ter Mrs. Colburn’s ball, released Gertrude from her attendance 
upon that invalid woman, and, in the sincerity of friendship, she 
devoted herself to cheer and amuse the drooping girl. 

Ellen Clayton bitterly mourned her folly; and a settled mel¬ 
ancholy took possession of her mind. The heart of her father 
was not made glad by the silvery flow of her evening song; and 
the smile that bad come as a gleam of sunshine across her moth¬ 
er’s path, faded and passed away, even as the beautiful tints of 
even will sink in gloom. One by one, those who had knelt 
to her in her hour of triumph, flitted to some newer attraction; 
and, after a short time, her name became almost a forgotten 

sound in the halls of fashion. 

********* 

Two years passed, and the regiment of Walter was again 

quartered iu-. The evening was calm, and the moonlight 

shone full upon the face of the young officer, as he sat by bis 
window in a musing attitude—a knock interrupted his medita¬ 
tions, and, upon opening the door, a soldier of the garrison en¬ 
tered. 

‘ Ah! my faithful Wallace, what news do you bring me ?’ be 
exclaimed, whilst an expression of anxiety and apprehension 
passed over his fine countenance. 

The soldier touched his cap, and presenting him a note, an¬ 
swered, ‘ 1 saw Miss Gertrude a moment, sir; she is at Mr. Clay¬ 
ton’s country-seat, and gave me this note for you.’ 
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With a trembling hand Walter broke the seal) and read as 
follows. 

‘I have always blamed you, Walter, for your precipitancy. 
You were too hasty, and I am glad that you now acknowledge 
it—you ask if Ellen is changed, and tell me to answer truly, at 
the same time mingling a doubt whether she can forgive one, 
who once cast her heart from him as a worthless thing. My 
brother, see and judge for yourself, this is my reply. Walter! 
you have seen a fair and delicate flower that bloomed in radi¬ 
ant beauty, and have seen the passing cloud throw its dark 
shadowing over it, and dim the lustre of its coloring, and again, 
when the sunbeam fell, it reared its head, and the beauty of 
that flower was brighter than ever. May not the flower be a 
type of Ellen ? To-morrow evening, be in thelittle summer¬ 
house at the end of the garden, and you will havean opportunity 
of seeing her unobserved.’ 

Gertrude. 

*****#### 

The moonbeams shone brightly down upon the clustering 
flowers and shrubs, and made the brow of Ellen Clayton to seem 
yet more pale, as she slowly paced the garden walk, leaning up¬ 
on the arm of Miss Ashton, whose unusual liveliness called forth 
an exclamation of surprise. 

4 You are wayward in your mood to-night, Gertrude,’ said, 
she, with a faint smile. 

( I was thinking, dearest,'what a strangely mingled web life is. 
What if the shade should pass from your brow, and the grief 
from your heart ? I am almost tempted to prophecy,— 

* * * ‘ By the breath 

Of that moonlight wreath, 

Thy lover ihall aigh at thy feet again.' 

“How can you trifle with my feelings, Gertrude?” replied El¬ 
len, with something of reproach in her tone. ‘ Happiness has no 
charmed drop for me in ner magic cup. No, no! he has cast 
me from him, and even whilst I so bitterly reproach myself for 
my folly, I pray for him, and forgive him. No! he has thrown 
off the chain.’ 

1 Only to have one wound around his heart, whose silver links 
will never break,’ exclaimed a well-known voice, and springing 
from his concealment, Walter Ashton caught the drooping form 
of Ellen on his arm. ( Look up, Ellen,’ he added, gazing fond- 
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ly on the altered cheek of the trembling and weeping girl, which 
rested on his shoulder. ‘ Look up; all is forgiven, all forgotten! 
I was hasty and impetuous, and did not make allowance for 
your youth and inexperience: say that you will forgive me—one 
smile will be a gleam of hope.’ 

‘ Forgive!’ murmured Ellen, hiding her now blushing face 
iu her hands; ‘ I only was to blame, Walter, and have more 
need of forgiveness. Let the past be forgotten.’ 

##*#*##** 

Ellen Clayton soon recovered her health and spirits, when the 
threatened storm had passed away ; and though months elapsed 
ere their union took place, and she mingled with the gay, the bril¬ 
liant, and the fashionable, the lesson was not forgotten, and nev¬ 
er did she again try to show her power over that noble and gen¬ 
erous heart. Years have gone by, and, though Ellen has been in 
many a scene of temptation, yet Walter Ashton blesses the hour, 
when he saluted, ashis bride, one, whom the world deemed a 
heartless coquette. M. 
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LIGHT WORDS. 

* We have been frienda together; 

Shall light words part ns now P ’ 

* Ttien you are decided upon not speaking to Horace 
Willis this evening, my dear Clara; and are determined to 
let a few light words, uttered in jest, sever the tie of early 
friendship.’ 

This speech was addressed by Miss Stanley to her friend, a 
young and lovely girl, whose flushed cheek rested upon her 
hand, as she sat in an abstracted mood by the window. 

‘ And would Georgianna Stanley have me listen calmly to 
his reproaches, and submit to be reproved before a large circle 
of friends ? No! Clara Fenwick’s spirit cannot stoop to that! ’ 

‘ I think that you were both to blame,’ replied Miss Stanley; 
‘ but your proud demeanor, my dear Clara, provoked him to 
tell you many unpleasant truths, and you would not listen to 
his apology.’ 

* I cannot conceive what apology he could offer, for his 
manner of speaking,’ returned Clara, proudly tossing back 
the raven curls that shaded her polished brow; ‘ at least, I 
cannot accept one.’ 

‘ And, so for a few light words you are willing to cast from 
you the heart, in which you have garnered up the wealth of 
early hopes; one who is rich in intellectual endowments, and 
whose high-minded virtues, blended as they are with those quali¬ 
ties which throw a charm over domestic life, have prevailed upon 
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a fond parent to give into bis hand the wealth of a young 
child’s affections. Do you think, that you can justify this 
course to your father ? ’ 

The delicate hand of Miss Fenwick was passed over her 
eyes as her friend concluded this appeal; but in a moment she 
raised her head, and, looking at her, though with less of pride 
in the depths of her dark eyes, she answered : 

‘ 1 knew that you would blame me, and perhaps I w’as 
wrong; but I cannot humble myself to make concessions to 
him.’ 

‘Then you must prepare to drink a bitter cup,’ said Geor- 
gianna. ‘ Strange, wayward girl, l cannot help it, if 1 offend 
you ; but’t is ever thus that pride usurps the better feelings of 
your heart, and casts a shade over many excellent qualities.’ 

A cloud lowered upon Clara’s face, but she spoke not. 

‘ I grieve for you, Clara,’ continued Miss Stanley, ‘ for I 
shall yet see the light of this laughing eye quenched in tears, 
this smiling lip quivering with suppressed emotion, apd this 
sunny brow, the dim shadowing of inward woe, this young 
heart bowed till earth will be but a place of weariness.’ 

‘ And you believe this to be rny late ? ’ returned Miss Fen¬ 
wick, ‘ No ! Georgianna ; I have a spirit that will not bow. 
My heart may break, but neither cheek nor brow shall betray it 
and a smile played upon her beautiful lip, as she turned disdain¬ 
fully away. 

Tears started into the mild eyes of NIiss Stanley, and a fore¬ 
boding of coming sorrow pressed heavily upon her mind. She 
arose from her seat, and, laying her hand upon Clara’s arm, 
said solemnly and impressively, ‘ We trod the same path in 
childish days, Clara, and culled the same bright flowers; and when 
my dear mother died, and I was left in loneliness and sorrow’, 
you shared both heart and home with me ; and now in the sin¬ 
cerity of early friendship, 1 vow to devote myself to you in the 
years of blight and desolation, which my prophetic spirit whis- 

S ersare in store for you, if you persist in your determination, 
ielieve me, dearest, that a meek spirit is a jewel far above 
pearl or gem ; and you would be more beautiful to Horace, 
when ingenuously confessing a fault, than, though radiant with 
diamonds, yet, with your forehead bright with such dazzling 
scorn.’ 

*##***#* 

« 

A small circle of friends met that evening at Mrs. Lorton’s, 
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an aunt of Clara’s, to whom she was much attached ; and most 
gladly would she have absented herself, as Horace was to be of 
the party ; but she feared giving offence to the sister of her 
beloved parent, and was compelled reluctantly to accompany 
Gcorgianna and her father. 

There was a brilliant flush on her cheek, as she entered the 
drawing-room of her relative, that contrasted strangely with the 
extreme paleness of her brow, over which was simply parted 
the glossy tresses of her dark hair; and the softened expression 
of her eye gave a touching charm to her beauty. Friends 
gathered around, and the whisper of admiration feil upon her 
ear, but she heeded it not. The voice whose slightest tone 
would have been as the cadence of some sweet dream, was 
silent; the eye that was wont to rest upon her with looks of 
gratified affection was turned away, and the smile with its pe¬ 
culiar fascination had faded from the lip of her estranged lover. 
He stood apart in conversation with Miss Stanley, and had not 
once addressed her. A few intimate associates clustered around 
the couch on which she was seated, and entreated her to touch 
the strings of her guitar, and, willing to avert the scrutiny of 
her father, who was closely observing her, she complied, and 
warbled forth a plaintive ballad. At its conclusion, Horace 
Layton drew near: there was something in his air which seemed 
to ask, if she would reply to his speaking, as he bent his eye 
upon her face with a glance of reproachful tenderness. Looks 
of surprise and inquiry were directed towards them, and the 
pride of Clara’s soul was again aroused. A deep and burning 
blush crimsoned her forehead, and a scornful smile wreathed 
her lip as she met his gaze ; and then, turning haughtily away, 
her hand swept the strings, and she lightly sung a lively air. 
Mistaken being! it was long, long ere she again breathed 
around the witchery of song. A mingled expression of sorrow 
and resentment passed over Horace’s countenance, and his lip 
quivered, as he bent down and whispered a few words in her 
ear, in a tone so deep and low, that they were not understood 
by those around them, and then left the room. Clara turned 
as pale as death, and her fingers trembled on the chords of her 
guitar. The heat of the apartment, she said, oppressed her, 
and she could not sing, as she took Georgianna’s offered arm, and 
moved to a window-seat. She did not weep, nor faint. How 
pride will nerve the breaking heart! but, though it support its 

votaries in society, it forsakes them in solitude. 
**##***♦ 
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< Do you know who yon pale girl is ? * said Augustus Lewis 
to his friend, as they stood together by a window in the as¬ 
sembly room of Mrs. D-. 4 What, in the name of wonder, 

has come over you, Layton ? ’ he continued, in a lively tone. 
4 1 have been in raptures with her companion this hour, and you 
have listened, without understanding a word I say, or deigning 
an answer. One would believe that you were of the order of 
La Trappe. Do rouse yourself, and give me some information, 
if you can.’ 

4 Methinks the face is one I should know,’ replied Horace 
Layton, rousing himself from his abstraction. 4 It has awak¬ 
ened feelings and remembrances, which, I thought, had been 
long since subdued. It is Miss Fenwick; but how chaage !d 
Forgive me, my friend/ he added, 4 but I cannot remain here; 
I shall only betray myself, and my heart swells with agony, as 
I contemplate that altered face. My impetuous temper has 
done this.’ 

4 Stay, Layton,’ exclaimed Augustus, forcibly detaining him, 
4 they are urging her to sing ;—you may be mistaken ^ wait till 
you hear her voice. I never saw a more beautiful face; but 
there lias been much suffering to shadow the brightness of that 
brow. List to her song.’ 

The fair girl had been persuaded to sit down to the piano, 
and poured forth, in a tone of melancholy sweetness, the plain¬ 
tive air of 4 Auld Robin Grey.’ Horace stood as if riveted to 
the spot, and as the strain died away, burst from his friend and 
rushed from the room. In the passage he met Mr. Fenwick, 
who grasped his hand, and drew him into an adjoining room; 
4 My poor child! ’ was all he could say: but with such a look 
of agony and despair, as was felt and understood by the gene¬ 
rous young man. The appeal was not in vain, and Horace as¬ 
sured him that he was ready to forget the past. 

4 Heaven bless you, my dear boy,’ said the old man, as the 
tears stood upon his cheek, 4 My poor girl has suffered bitterly 
for her pride ; but, believe me, Horace, she has ever done you 
justice, and acknowledges that it was her own proud spirit that 
caused your estrangement; but her health has failed, and I 
have been travelling from place to place with her, endeavoring 
to restore the bloom to her faded cheek. But a heart at ease 
will do wonders.’ 

Clara was more than usually sad, and Georgianna succeeded 
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in drawing her from the observation of the company into a 
private apartment. 

«Oh! that I could see you smile, dearest, as in happier 
hours,’ said Miss Stanley, tearfully, as she kissed her hueless 
cheek. 

‘Never! Georgianna, the brightness of my early dream is 
past. Oh, this heartless gaiety,’ she added, as the murmur of 
many voices and the flow of song came borne on the night 
winds to her ear. ‘ Is it not a mockery to a breaking heart, 
my kind friend ? Alas ! you knew me better than I did myself, 
and where now is my boasted pride ? this sunken form and 
dim eye are anything but proud. No ! a little while and I shall 
be at rest. ’ 

‘ Do not speak so despondingly, dearest Clara,’ replied her 
friend, ‘ happy days may yet be in store for you.* The words 
were scarcely uttered, when the door opened, and Mr. Fen¬ 
wick entered followed by a gentleman. Clara sprung to her 
feet, and a tide of crimson stained her forehead for a moment, 
and then retreating left her pale as death, and the single word 
‘forgive! ’ burst from her pallid lip, as Horace caught her 
sinking form and folded her to his heart. 

‘ All is forgotten,’ he exclaimed, as consciousness returned ; 
‘but I shall not easily forgive myself, until I see this pale 
cheek wear the bright tints that 1 so loved of old.’ And as 
she smiled one of her own beautiful smiles, he bent fondly to 
her lips with the kiss of reconciliation. 

Three months after these events, Horace sat with his young 
bride and Georgianna in the happy home, which was endeared 
to them by so many early associations. The silvery moon¬ 
beams were tipping the distant hills, and casting a flood of ra¬ 
diance on bud and flower. Georgianna wandered into the gar¬ 
den, and did not return for nearly an hour, when she came, ac¬ 
companied by Horace’s friend, Mr. Lewis. She hid her blush¬ 
ing face on Clara’s shoulder, as Augustus told them that he 
won the promise of her hand, and begged them to congratu¬ 
late him. 

‘ That I do, most sincerely,’ exclaimed Horace, warmly 
shaking his hand ; ‘ but one word of advice,—I sincerely hope 
you will be as happy as I am; but think how different might 
have been the lot of myself and yon smiling girl, had we not 
met so accidentally,—and how many months of suffering we 
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both endured. Beware, therefore, my friends, how you ever 
let fall a few light words; for they may sever forever the tie that 
binds fond and trusting hearts. 

Hingham , July 20th. M. M. 
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THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

* 

AN INCIDENT OF MARRIED LIFE. 

Mrs Child, our esteemed country-woman, observes in her 
Mother’s Book, that ‘ life is made up of small events. The 
golden chain of existence is composed of innumerable little 
links; and if we rudely break them, we injure its strength, 
as well as mar its beauty. The happiest married couples I 
have ever known were those who were scrupulous in paying 
to each other a thousand minute attentions, generally thought 
too trifling to he of any importance; and yet on these very 
trifles depended their continued love for each other. A birth¬ 
day present, accompanied with a kind look or word — reserv¬ 
ing for each other the most luxurious fruit, or the most com¬ 
fortable chair—nay even the habit of always saying, “Will 
you have the goodness?” and “Thank you” — all these 
seemingly trivial things have a great effect on domestic felicity.’ 

Every observing mind, unless devoid of sensibility, must 
coincide in her opinion. But it is to be regretted that this be¬ 
lief is not more acted out in the daily intercourse of compan¬ 
ions and friends. ‘ The heart knoweth its own bitterness; ’ 
and many a one could testify that much of its bitterness arises 
from a neglect of little kindnesses and attentions on the part 
of those they love. It is strange that even by sensible per¬ 
sons, so little importance should be attached to this subject. 
The performance of the duty is so delightful in itself, and the 
emotion of gratitude awakened in the recipient is so sweet to 
the soul, that every generous mind need not he at a loss how 
to exert its powers. And it would seem that even the selfish 
would cultivate kind manners, if they had no other motive 
than to be rendered happy themselves. 

In no relation of social life, is an attention to little things so 
productive of mutual enjoyment, as among those united by the 
marriage tie. The husband and the wife should each prefer 
the happiness of the other to their own, and manifest this pref¬ 
erence even in their slightest acts, whenever proper opportu¬ 
nities occur. And that such occasions are frequent, all must 
allow. Probably, if the male sex were not often so thought¬ 
less on this subject, our own would not be slow to invent ways 
and means, or backward to do what a fertile genius or a kind 
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heart prompted. A wife feels a kind of delicacy, however, in 
sustaining chiefly the active part of this duty. It is the hus¬ 
band's place to go forward and set her an example, and she, 
with a grateful mind and glowing heart, will follow in his foot¬ 
steps, and even outstrip him in disinterestedness, without for¬ 
feiting the modesty so lovely in her character. 

Although the dependence on each other for enjoyment in 
life is mutually felt by each, it seems designed in the provi¬ 
dence of God, that the wife should feel it the more. But this 
was never intended as a source of evil to her. On the con¬ 
trary it is one of her most blessed privileges, and she feels it 
to be such, unless forbidden by a narrow minded or overbear¬ 
ing husband. But if such an one is so mean as to make a 
show of his power over her — a power which was given to 
defend rather than infringe on her rights, he will lower himself 
vastly in a discerning woman’s estimation. It is deemed an 
ungenerous trait of disposition even in a brute, to injure another 
of weaker power; how base then must be a rational being 
who, simply from the circumstance of possessing greater phys¬ 
ical strength, delights to display his superiority over his other 
self. But this in polished society is rarely attempted. While 
the husband ever regards his companion as his equal, she may, 
without lowering her own dignity in the least, of her own free 
choice, treat him as a superior. Though there need be noth¬ 
ing servile in this, but merely an appearance of deferential 
respect founded on a perfect esteem for, and confidence in the 
nobleness and worth of his character. Would every husband 
render himself worthy of such estimation, this deference might 
oftener be his. 

‘ I am quite sure my husband will make me a present to 
day,’ thought Emma Wilmot. ‘ He has a very good taste, 
and I know that whatever he selects will suit me perfectly. 
But I ought not to be too sanguine, for thus far I have not 
often in this way been remembered; though Henry is very 
kind in most respects. Yet the thought lias sometimes oc¬ 
curred to me, that it is easy to be kind when it costs one noth¬ 
ing. Fie! I will not cherish so wicked a thought about my 
excellent husband! He only forgets, without meaning to 
neglect me, and I do think he wont forget me today.’ 

These were the feelings that passed rapidly through the 
mind of Emma Wilmot, as a smiling sun ushered in the day 
of her birth. Almost every one has a kind of superstitious 
desire that such periods in their lives should be spent agreea- 
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bly, and are gratified to receive on those occasions any testi¬ 
mony of regard, however trifling, from a friend. It is a deli¬ 
cate way of manifesting kind feelings towards others, and 
ought to be more generally practised. Even a bouquet of 
beautiful flowers may chase away a feeling of mistrust or sad¬ 
ness from a sensitive heart. The female mind too is pecu¬ 
liarly inclined to emotions of gratitude, and delights in repay¬ 
ing benefits which have been thus conferred. Surely the 
benevolent Creator has not refined her sensibilities merely to 
add keenness to her sorrows, but has rather given her a relish 
for what is beautiful and lovely in character and conduct, to 
heighten her enjoyment. She requires little else to promote 
her happiness than food for the intellect and the heart. And 
if this is denied her, she may be indifferent to everything 
which wealth or influence may procure. 

Such a mind had Emma Wilmot. Ardent and enthusiastic 
by nature, she entered warmly into every scheme calculated 
to add to the sum of human enjoyment. To her the most 
trifling incident seemed worthy of notice, the slightest mark 
of friendship had a meaning. She felt that ‘ life is made up 
of small events.’ With this view of the subject, she had 
never, among other things, permitted her husband’s birth-day 
to pass unnoticed. Generally, she taxed her ingenuity to 
manufacture for his use some article of taste and convenience; 
but sometimes simply complimented him with preparing his 
favorite dinner. He always seemed pleased at her thought¬ 
fulness, and grateful for her simple offering. At first she 
thought of nothing but her pleasure in seeing him happy, and 
desired no other reward. But love is not always ‘ blind,’ and 
the idea was forced upon her, on seeing a New Year’s Gift to 
a young friend, that she was too often forgotten. She recol¬ 
lected with pain that she had rarely received a present of the 
kind. However, as his birth day was near, she concluded to 
continue her former practice, and determined to present him 
on that occasion a still prettier offering, not without a hope, 
and even an expectation, that he would this time follow her 
example. The day came, and passed away very pleasantly 
to both; her gift was received and admired. 

A few weeks after this was the return of her own birthday, 
and the occasion of calling her mind to the subject of my tale. 
She could not believe that he would fail to offer her some 
small token of his regard. Not that she actually needed such 
a token, but she felt that it would be grateful, very grateful to 
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her feelings, and she would like to see him more thoughtful 
about what did not seem to her, trivial things. Evening came, 
and yet she had heard nothing of a birth-day gift. But she 
still felt sure that he had one for her acceptance. At length 
he went to his desk and drew from it something, upon which 
he employed his pen a few moments in writing, as she suppos¬ 
ed, her name. But he again took his seat, and the evening 
passed slowly away. 

‘ Well, I will not feel sad/ said she as it closed, ‘ for it is my 
birth-day.* But she did feel sad, notwithstanding her resolu¬ 
tion, and many days passed away before she entirely forgot 
her disappointment. S. Y. W. 
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THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. 

1 1 shall returnbefore tea-time, mother,’ said Mary Wilson, 
as she closed the door, and took the arm of her companion, a 
fine, tall, bright looking girl, about fifteen, a school-mate of her 
own age, with whom she walked down the street. 

‘ 1 am still at loss to understand why you care so little about 
Laura Sommers, Emma; for she appears like a fine, frank, af¬ 
fectionate girl, and a very proper companion for Mary, who is 
rather diffident, and would, I should think, be much benefited 
by her encouraging manners,’ said Dr. Wilson. 

‘1 am almost a at loss for words to explain myself exactly as 
I wish, my dear James, without implying more than I ought or 
more than I mean ; for Laura is, as you say, a fine, gay, high- 
spirited girl, with easy, lady-like manners in general; though she 
is often led by her spirits into a boldness unbecoming a girl of 
her age: but did you ever see any thing in her deportment, 
that would lead you to imagine she was a deacon's daughter 9 

Dr. Wilson opened his eyes wide, and looked with some¬ 
thing like a quizzical expression in the face of his wife, as he 
said, ‘ Did you ever see anything in the face of Mary Wilson, 
that would lead you to suppose she was the daughter of a doc¬ 
tor?—I really don’t understand you now, Emma.’ 

Mrs. Wilson smiled, and replied, ‘ 1 thought I should make 
a sad business with my explanation, for I am not willing to say 
anything against my neighbors, though there is much in my 
mind that I might tell you, dear, as I would murmur to myself 
—did you ever see anything in her conduct, that would lead 
you to suppose she was the daughter of pious parents? ’ 

‘ She is young, my dear, wife, and though evidently not a 
Christian now, she may become one from the very influences 
she now slights.’ 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head and continued: ‘ What influence? 
there is a want of consistency in their whole conduct. Though 
Deacon Sommers is a pious man, he has not succeeded in 
making piety acceptable or agreeable to his family: the conduct 
of Laura, even in church, (at least when she attends ours, 
which is quite often now,) is a reproach on her father; and 
they are all more anxious to obtain new fashions, than new 
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hearts. How can we wonder, then, if Laura is vain and frivo¬ 
lous ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps she is not more so, than most girls of her age, my 
dear: there is not much to be expected from girls of fifteen.— 
You love gaiety, and encourage it in your own children, and you 
say a Christian ought never to indulge melancholy thoughts.’ 

‘ True, I love cheerfulness, and encourage bright hopes, and 
even g;iiety in my children; but not boldness or self-conceit, 
or pride, arrogance, and vanity. We both love simplicity and 
artlessness; and it disgusts me to see the young running after 
grandeur and fashions, and turning from modest worth, and 
lowly loveliness, with all the worldly-mindedness of an old 
worn-out politician. Caroline Tracy, though not a professing 
Christian, shows even now, when her mother has been dead 
three years, the influence of her pious example, and impressive 
precepts: she is evidently governed by a higher principle, than 
the opinion of the world, or its fashions and follies.’ 

4 Oh yes, Caroline is indeed a very lovely girl, and her man¬ 
ners exactly what they ought to be—modest, self-possessed, and 
graceful. I admire her more than any young lady that visits 
Alary.’ 

‘ I knew you did, and you will sympathize in my feelings, 
when I relate the little occurrence that first led me to scrutinize 
the conduct and character of the Sommers family. Some 
months ago I went out to call on Airs. Tilden; as I turned the 
corner, 1 met Caroline, and asked her to go there with me; she 
declined, because she had just left the house, and I passed on. 
Frank was on the steps, and showed me into the sitting-room, 
saying his mother was in the garden, and he would call her. I 
heard voices on the back piazza, and heard Laura Sommers 
and Amelia Tilden amuse themselves at the expense of the 
poor orphan who had just left them. “ I wonder what she calls 
here so often for,” said Amelia; “ Ma told me not to go there 
again, while she lived in such an obscure street, and with such 
queer old-fashioned folks: it is three months since I called on 
her. ” “Oh, she is amazingly fond of all her old school-mates; as 
if one was obliged to notice every body tliev learnt their A, B, 
C, with,” replied Laura. “ She seems to forget there is any 
such thing as difference of station,” said Amelia; “ Yes,” re¬ 
plied Laura, “ she does indeed, and always conies up to me 
as if I was an old friend; shaking my hand and looking so ten¬ 
der, it almost makes me laugh in her face.—I wonder what she 
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lives on; for the little pittance her father left, must be used up 
before this time.” Amelia laughingly answered, “ Oh, she 
lives on hope; and her brother Henry, who never visits her, 
and who is as poor as his poor sisters ”—Lucy Tilden cried 
out, “ Oh, fie, Amelia! I should think, you’d be ashamed to 
talk so, about such a sweet young lady as Caroline Tracy. 
I heard Pa say, she was a pattern for you, and all the rest of 
us.” “ Oh ho, Miss Lucy, you have been listening, have you? 
well, run otf to your baby-house, we don’t wish for your advice 
or your company :—little pitchers , you see, Laura.” Mrs. 
TiMen’s entrance prevented their renewing the conversation, 
and after a short call 1 returned home, ruminating on what I 
had so accidentally and inadvertently listened to.’ 

Doctor Wilson sat silent a moment, and then said, ‘ Perhaps 
my dear Emma, our own Mary makes foolish speeches some¬ 
times, when we are not present.’ 

‘ Foolish and childish she may often be, my dear husband; 
but I have never seen any disposition in her to look with cold¬ 
ness or neglect on any of her young companions on account of 
their poverty or obscurity. She has not imbibed a taste for 
fashion or lor grandeur; as yet she is quite indifferent about 
the adventitious distinctions of wealth; and enjoys herself more 
in Caroline Tracy’s little chamber, than in Mrs. Tilden’s su¬ 
perb drawing-room: her heart and feelings are unsophisticated, 
and God grant they may continue so.’ 

‘ I think you are right, Emma, and I leave all to your better 
management. I was, I confess, pleased with the appearance 
and manner of Laura ; but we men only see the outside. I 
wonder we so often get good wives; you ladies look with more 
scrutiny, except when you are in love yourselves, and then you 
take us for better for worse.’ 

‘ Mothers have great cause for attention, care, and scrutiny, 
when the happiness of their children is at stake ; and I will con¬ 
tinue to watch over the companions of our Mary, certain that if I 
am myself guided by a pure, and Christian spirit, 1 shall be led to 
choose such as will be for her temporal and eternal welfare.’ 

After this conversation, Dr. Wilson seemed to forget the 
subject entirely. Caroline Tracy was a frequent and always a 
welcome guest. Mrs. Wilson often had the pleasure of adding 
to her slender wardrobe, by presents so delicately bestowed, 
that the giver seemed the obliged person. 

One cold snowy day, as the two girls sat drawing together, 
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Mary saw Caroline tie her handkerchief round her neck, 
and then first observed the contrast between her own thick 
warm caped merino, and the thin gingham of her friend. She 
slipt out ol the room, and, throwing her arms round her mother’s 
neck, said, ‘ Dear mother, will you grant me a favor ? ’ ‘ Let 
me know what it is, my child, and perhaps I may.’ 

‘ Well, you know 1 seldom wear my swan-down cape, my me¬ 
rino dress is so warm; and I have a large fur one for the street.’ 
‘Well, and what then, Mary?’ ‘Caroline has no woollen 
dress, and her thin one looks so cold.’ Mrs. Wilson smiled, 
kissed her cheek, and said, ‘ It is yours; do what you like with 
it.’ Mary bounded away, and coming gently behind her friend 
placed the cape on her shoulders, saying, ‘ You must oblige 
me, dear Caro, by accepting this cape, unless you like the 
moths better than your friend; for they will certainly eat it up, 
unless somebody wears it for me; for my dress is so thick you 
see I cannot wear it at all, and it is very becoming to you. I 
love to see it on your shoulders; * said Mary, walking round, 
and looking with much complacency on its snowy whiteness. 

Caroline’s mild eye sparkled; her cheek glowed; she smiled 
on Mary, and said, 1 1 feel your attentive kindness, dear, but it 
is too valuable a present for me to accept without ’—Mary in* 
terrupted her by saying, 4 Now don’t make me preach, Caroline; 
you know I am a half spoilt child, and you must not cross me. 
I have set my heart upon seeing you wear it, and it is all my 
own, to do just what I like with; now oblige me this once, and 
I will do just what you ask me, for a whole fortnight.’ Tears 
stood in Caroline’s eyes: she brushed them hastily away, tied 
on the cape, and looked with such a smile of grateful meaning 
on the lace of her friend, that no words were necessary to tell 
her feelings. In this manner Mrs. Wilson endeavored to aid 
the gentle girl who was, she felt sure, (though she made no 
complaint.) embarrassed with cares and perplexities, quite be¬ 
yond the capacity and management of a girl of sixteen. More 
than two years had passed since the death of her father: her 
only hope and dependence was a brother, from whom she seldom 
heard, and, whose letters, though they showed no sadness or 
depression of spirits, told of his poverty and his regret that it 
was not in his power to add to the slender pittance left for his 
dear sisters. His last letter concluded with a wish that Caro¬ 
line would improve herself and Ella, all in her power,—keep 
up a good heart, with a firm trust in God, and hope for better 
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times; that he thought before her small means were all ex¬ 
hausted, he should he able to return to his native place. Car¬ 
oline had obeyed him implicitly—had struggled on, doing all 
in her power to improve herself, and her sister, and to retain 
her present respectable boarding place; but her funds were 
almost gone : she had parted with all her mother’s ornaments, 
except a small though very valuable watch; this she still re¬ 
tained with a faint hope of keeping it for her dear Henry. 
Day after day, as she saw their scanty wardrobe, and felt their 
increasing wants, she would redouble her efforts: her drawings 
were multiplied faster than she could sell them: her slender 
fingers were seldom idle, but she felt she was growing poorer, 
as well as taller , every week. Sometimes a tear would dim 
the rich watch-case as she held it in her hand, and wondered 
at her own unwillingness to part with it. ‘ Perhaps I shall hear 
from Henry to-morrow,’ she would say, as she replaced it; thus 
buoyed up by hope and the attentive kindness of those friends 
who loved her for her real worth, and admired her for her 
talents. Her naturally fine temper retained its cheerfulness ; 
open and generous, affectionate and above jealousy, she never 
appeared to notice the slights, or to be sensible of the neglect 
of those who, like Laura Sommers, saw no merit and nothing to 
admire, in a poor, desolate orphan. She was fond of society, 
and sometimes went to the parties of her friends, though she 
much preferred social visiting. One morning, as she sat leach¬ 
ing her little sister, Mary Wilson bounded into the room, ex¬ 
claiming, ‘ Oh, Caro, we shall have such a treat! Mr. Thomp¬ 
son the artist is here, with his beautiful picture,s—and he has 
a splendid telescope, and we shall look at the moon, and see 
the pictures: oh, we shall have such a treat! You must look 
very smart; will you have anything of mine to wear? Amelia 
Tilden says, all the great folks in town will he there, which 
means you and I, and my dear father and mother, and some 
others almost as good, I suppose.’ 

‘ Stop a moment and breathe, dear Mary, and then tell me 
where this fine show is to be, and when.’ 

‘ Oh, it is to be at Deacon Sommers, and on Christmas 
night, too,—only think of that! what a merry Christmas we 
shall have!’ 

‘ Why, Mary, he never keeps Christmas at all.’ 

( I know it; but Mr. Thompson leaves town the day after, 
rnd so, ycu see, he was glad to have him on Christmas night, 
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and you will not refuse to go, I know, where you used to be 
so intimate, and where you will meet all your best friends.’ 

Caroline sighed, and bent a moment over the book in which 
she was teaching her sister; then closing it, she said, ‘You may 
go play now, Ellathe child bounded away, and Mary con¬ 
tinued, ‘ Now let’s talk about the fine treat.’ ‘Why I have no 
invitation, Mary.’ 

‘ Well, Caro, and what of that: we have none yet, but we 
shall have in the course of the day, without doubt. Amelia 
Tilden has been there all the morning, and was there when Mr. 
Thompson arrived: she knows all about it; and we shall be 
so happy. You must go, for half my pleasure will be in seeing 
your delight at the sight of the pictures, and looking with you 
at the moon through a telescope. Father says you are quite 
an amateur, and would soon be an artist yourself, if you had 
proper instruction; and you are only sixteen! only think how 
well you will draw when you are thirty. But I forget that I 
have engaged to spend a sociable day with cousin Jane, and it 
is almost noon now, and to-morrow we have a large dinner par¬ 
ty, and mother desired me to ask you.’ Caroline declined, ob¬ 
serving, that one party a day would be quite enough for one of 
her retired habits;—and she preferred visiting them some other 
time. 

‘ Well, now, good bye! though my head is full of moons, and 
pictures, and castles, that I shall be very sentimental I daresay; 
for you must know there is a grand view of Kenilworth Castle 
by moonlight; but I will run away before I make you as crazy 
as I am myself;—and there’s a kiss for you, Ella,—a good 
child for not disturbing us once.’ The happy girl sprung down 
stairs, and Caroline resumed her employment. She listened to 
every knock, but no invitation came. The next day she 
walked out with Ella, and as she was returning slowly home 
through one of the public streets, she heard voices behind that 
she immediately recognized as those of Laura and Amelia: just 
as she was about to turn her head and speak, she heard a kind 
of smothered titter, and the words, ‘Yes, t’is Mary Wilson’s 
old cape; I know it by the peak behind: ’ another titter fol¬ 
lowed this rude speech. Caroline quickened, her pace, but 
she could not avoid hearing Amelia say, ‘ I have a dozen old 
cast-off dresses, that she is welcome to! ’ A pang of mingled 
pain, and shame, shot through her young heart; the shame was 
momentary, but the pain remained, and sunk deep. There 
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was something indescribably touching in her look and manner to 
her sister, as she seated herself by the window of her little 
chamber, and said, mentally, ‘ I have one to love me.’ She 
no longer wished for an invitation to the party. 

It was not that Caroline cared so much about a party that 
she felt so keenly the neglect of the Summers’ family; but she 
was conscious of possessing powers that would enable her to 
make herself independent, if she could only obtain the means to 
cultivate them:—young, timid, and ignorant of the world and 
its ways, she hoped to interest Mr. r l hompson, and to learn 
from him the best course to pursue ; she knew he was a man of 
talents—an artist himself, with judgment to decide on her 
powers, and a situation where he could employ them to advan¬ 
tage, if they were such as he could make useful: with these 
hopes she had been very desirous of an invitation, that she 
might be introduced to the stranger, after which she determined 
to call on him, and explain her wishes. Thus disappointed, 
her heart had sunk like lead in her bosom, and she was 
but illy prepared to meet the sneers of her proud companions. 
But, early taught by her pious parents to trust in God, and be¬ 
lieve in his guiding care, she now said to herself, It is better 
for me, without doubt, not to see this stranger: perhaps, Henry 
would not approve of my attempting to teach while I am so 
young: I will sell my watch, and struggle on a few months longer, 
by that time, 1 shall certainly hear from my dear brother if he 
is alive ; and a sigh came involuntarily from her heart, at the 
bare possibility of his death. These thoughts had all passed 
through her mind, since she returned home, and seated herself 
with disappointed and insulted feelings at her window. She 
was now, though only a few moments had elapsed, descending 
to the dining-room cheerful and happy. The God in whom 
she trusted, had given her mind new strength, and filled her 
young heart with peace. And who ever found the fountains of 
God’s mercy exhausted?—young or old, rich or poor, wise or 
simple, high or low, can one and all find sure and unfailing aid, 
if they ask of God with meek and humble trust. 

But we will leave the daughter of Deacon Tracy, and take 
a survey of the party assembled at Deacon Sommers.’—It was 
indeed a splendid show, though Mrs. Sommers (so she said) 
never gave large parties: this was an uncommon occasion, and 
all whose notice she wished to attract, or whose favor she 
wished to gain, were there. The pictures were placed in the 
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best light in elegant frames; and Laura, in the best lights and 
best dress she could procure, stood beside her mother to re¬ 
ceive their guests; amongst whom, were Mrs. Wilson and 
Mary. All was parade, and show, and fashion. After looking 
on the gay assembly, and convincing herself that Caroline 
Tracy had not arrived, Mary took a stand near the door to 
await her coming, unwilling to examine the pictures without 
her. Impatient for her arrival, particularly after Mr. Thomp¬ 
son began to point out the peculiar beauties and defects of each 
piece, she began to fear that she was ill. The idea never 
for a moment crossed her mind, that she had not been invited. 
Weary at last with conjecture, she made her way to Laura, 
who was still standing near her mother, and mentioned her fears 
that Caroline was sick. ‘ You know she would be here, if she 
was well, she is so very fond of paintings.’ Laura colored, and 
Mary continued, 4 Do you know why she is not—did she not 
accept your invitation ? ’ 

‘ She was not invited, I believe,’ said Laura with an embar¬ 
rassed manner, and a faint voice. Mrs. Sommers instantly un¬ 
derstanding the cause of her daughter’s embarrassment, observ¬ 
ed, ‘ We think it rather a kindness than otherwise in Caroline’s 
friends, not to trouble her with invitations to parties, as she can 
never give them, or receive company any where but in a bed¬ 
chamber.’ Mary colored deeply with surprise, and something 
like indignation at this remark; but said mildly, as she glanced 
her eyes round the pictured walls, 4 That few had the power of 
giving such parties, as Mr. Thompson had never displayed his 
beautiful pictures before—but fortunately it was quite possible 
to be very happy in rooms less spacious, and not decorated at 
all.’ 

* Oh yes, dear, you are quite right,’ replied Mrs. Sommers, 
with her most insinuating voice and manner, ( our most pleasant 
parties are given by your mother.’ 

4 Although,’ replied Mary, smiling expressively, 4 our rooms 
are small and plain.’ 

4 Oh, what a little quiz you are: you know I did not mean 
any such thing—but Caroline, though we did not invite her, is 
very dear to us; she is the daughter of one I loved very much 
—but you know,’ she added in a low tone, 4 that she has not 
the means of appearing in the style of fashionable people.’ 

4 True,’ said Mrs. Wilson, who had heard the last part of the 
conversation, and understood instantly that Caroline Tracy was 
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the subject of her remark. ‘ True, she lias not; but that defi¬ 
ciency could be easily supplied by the friends who still love her 
tenderly, did not the sensitive delicacy of the young orphan’s 
mind prevent her accepting any thing to adorn her person. 
Caroline Tracy is certainly a stranger to you, madam, if you 
have not discovered that she is a girl of no common order, with 
talents and manners that fit her for the best society in the coun¬ 
try. I am much disappointed at not seeing her here—knowing 
as I do, that not one present could so well appreciate the treat 
you have so kindly given us; but I think she is rather averse to 
visiting in large parlies.’ 

‘ Yes I have understood she was, and thought it best, as I 
was telling Mary when you joined us, not to invite her.’ 

‘ Not invite her! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, ‘ and did you, 
could you, would ’—she hesitated, stopt, looked at Mary, and 
then at Laura, who stood with glowing cheeks beside her moth¬ 
er. Mrs. Wilson dared not trust her voice to say more; and 
Mrs. Sommers began to say something by way of apology, 
when her husband called her attention to another part of the room, 
much to her gratification, for she felt mortified, and was quite at 
a loss what to say. How did this apparently trifling occurrence 
entirely change the appearance of every thing ; even the bright 
face of Laura seemed altered, and both mother and daughter 
felt the hollowness of the whole scene around them, and turned 
to meet Dr. Wilson, (who had just entered) with a hope that 
he would not remain long. ‘ Do let’s go home as soon as 
we can with decency, mother,’ said Mary, as she took her 
father’s arm to walk round with him, while he examined the 
pictures. 

‘ Well, my pet,’ said the Dr., ‘ don’t you think this is fairy 
land,—but you look weary and dull: can pleasure pall so soon? 
but this is a splendid view—where is Caroline ? this is the 
view 7 of the Parthenon I so much w ished her to see. Call her, 
Mary, for I don’t see her anywhere.’ 

4 You will not see her this evening, my dear—Miss Laura 
Sommers did not see fit to invite her.’ 

1 Oh ho, an affront among the fair ones,’ replied the Dr., smi¬ 
ling ; ‘ Well, you will do so, and must have your own way, I 
suppose ; but I dare say Laura was in the w rong, for Caroline 
is suchameek-tempered, kind-hearted creature, that she would 
not take offence without great provocation. ’ 
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‘ There was no affront, father; Miss Sommers did not think 
Caroline a fit companion for the fashionables assembled here.’ 

‘ Umph ’—was Dr. Wilson’s only reply, as he turned to 
meet Mr. Thompson, with whom he soon entered into conver¬ 
sation. Before they separated, Mr. Thompson promised to 
spend a few days with the Dr., on his return from B., where he 
was taking the pictures for Mr. Colville, to select two for his 
new establishment; the rest he should bring back with him. 
As soon as this arrangement was made, the Dr. went to seek 
his wife and daughter, and they were soon on their way home. 

‘ You are a much better judge of character than I am, or 
ever shall be, my dear mother,’ said Mary ; ‘ I thought Laura 
Sommers noble, frank, and affectionate—but I understand now, 
why you did not wish me to be intimate there, and I am sure I 
never wish for her friendship, scarcely for her acquaintance.’ 

4 Do nothing rashly, my dear child : look with charitable al¬ 
lowance on the faults of your companions, remembering that 
perfection does not belong to humanity. Laura Sommers has 
her own proud heart to control alone; her parents do not aid 
her; they are seeking after the great ones of the earth, and will 
stumble over all the happiness in their path to reach them. 
Could you, my Mary, go to the humble abode of your friend, 
you would find there a sweet and quiet spirit; for He, to whom 
all hearts are open, has heard the humble aspirations of the gen¬ 
tle Caroline, and given her a peace that the world knows not 

: — an( l who that knows what true happiness is, would not rath¬ 
er be poor Caroline Tracy , than the rich and proud Laura 
Sommers ? ’ 

‘ Tour mother is right, my daughter; and I ask no better 
friend for you than Caroline Tracy,’ said the Doctor. 

The next day the slighted girl came to see them, and she 
seemed so bright and happy, that they forgot she had been 
neglected, until Mary said, * Had I known that you was not in¬ 
vited, dear Caroline, I should have come and spent last evening 
with you.’ 6 

Caroline s eyes filled with tears! she could not speak, her 
heart was too full. Mrs. Wilson mistaking the nature of her 
emotion, said, 4 I hope Caroline Tracy will never feel herself 
less worthy of esteem, because Laura Sommers slights her.’ 

4 1 was not thinking of Laura, my dear Mrs. Wilson, but of 
you and Mary—kindness sinks much deeper into my heart than 
neglect or coldness.’ 
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‘You are right, my dear Caroline, and I am glad you see 
things through a proper medium : it is wise to look longest at 
blessings. You may always depend on our friendship, and af¬ 
fection ; and we are not so disinterested as you appear to think 
us, for you have taste and talents, with an abiding sense of 
God's goodness, which makes you a most desirable companion 
for our children; and 1 know you have too much real dig¬ 
nity to feel ever lowered in your own esteem, by the want 
of those adventitious possessions, which, though useful and val¬ 
uable when considered as the gifts of God for the benefit of 
ourselves and others, are always snares to the proud and world¬ 
ly. And now we will drop the subject of the party, to resume 
it no more; we can all be very happy without Mrs. Sommers, 
or her daughter, if they choose to neglect us. But I must tell 
you, that we expect Mr. Thompson on his return, to spend a 
few days with us—when we shall see the pictures, as much 
as we please, and look through the telescope at our leisure; 
and, what will be quite as agreeable to me, we shall have the 
conversation of a man of sense and learning, who may be a val¬ 
uable acquisition to us all, and particularly to you, Caroline, for 
he is desirous of seeing you and your drawings.’ 

Mr. Thompson returned in a short time. Caroline was 
charmed with his conversation, his manners, and his pictures. 
The learned man was pleased with the unaffected simplicity, 
taste, and talents, of the poor orphan. He told her frankly 
what he thought of her drawings; pointed out their defects, 
giving her many useful hints on her future course, and encour¬ 
aged her to persevere, assuring her of success. She had not 
yet had courage to tell Mr. Thompson how she was situated, 
and her earnest wish for employment. He was a distinguished 
man, and almost a stranger, and though she could listen to him 
as to an oracle, she felt that she had so little claim on his time 
and attention, that her lips seemed sealed. 

By Mary’s advice she resolved on the last day of his visit to 
speak to Dr. Wilson on the subject; but he was gone all the 
morning, and when she came after dinner, they were all assem¬ 
bled round the fire, conversing very earnestly : she slid silently 
into a seat, with an encouraging smile from the Dr. and a bow 
from Mr. Thompson, who turned to her and said, ‘ You have 
cuioe just in time, Miss Caroline: I have a proposition to make, 
which I hope you will accede to. Are you so situated, that 
you can go home with me, and are you willing to assist in the 
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education of my little daughter: and receive instruction in 
drawing from me, as a compensation for your services?’— 
Caroline's eyes sparkled ; her whole face glowed with delight; 
sher.'se from her seat, pressed her hands upon her hosom. and 
was about to speak her grateful thanks, when the thought of her 
little sister rushed suddenly upon her mind — she sunk back, 
pale and trembling into her chair, and hurst into tears. 

Mrs. Wilson went to her, and Mr. Thompson endeavored to 
make an apology, saying, ‘that he hoped he had not been so 
unfortunate as to wound her feelings: he was perhaps rather 
abrupt in his request; but he was going so soon, and thought 
as Miss Caroline was alone’—This observation recalled the 
agitated girl to herself; she spoke feelingly of the real delight 
it would give her, the joy she first felt at the prospect of a sit¬ 
uation which was beyond her most sanguine hopes: but that 
the thought of her young unprotected sister, came over her 
bright visions, for she felt it was impossible to leave her; and 

-‘ I understand all now,’ said Mr. Thompson, interrupting 

her, ‘ and perhaps we can make some better arrangements. I 
will defer my departure a day or two, see your sister, and in¬ 
quire more particularly into the matter. I don’t despair at all, 
but that we can arrange some plan for our mutual advantage. 
I am really desirous of obtaining your services, and feel sure 
that I can bring forward your excellent talents.’ 

The limits of a story will not allow us to tell all that passed : 
it is sufficient for us to know, that Caroline and her sister, who 
was of the same age as his own, and only daughter, went home 
with Mr. Thompson, who was more than ever interested in 
the orphan, when he saw how tenderly she was beloved by her 
young charge, and what a motherly care she had taken of her, 
since the death of her parents. 

A few months after her establishment in Mr. Thompson’s 
family, he wrote Dr. Wilson that Caroline was a treasure, which 
wealth could not purchase ; that her improvement was rapid, 
and that Ella was just such a little sprightly, intelligent com¬ 
panion as he desired for his daughter, who was the happiest ol 
the happy. That Mrs. Thompson had already adopted her as 
her own, and insisted on their both sharing alike. That Caro¬ 
line had talents to make herself perfectly independent; she 
had already begun, at her own earnest request, to assist him. 
Caroline wrote in excellent spirits; declared to Mary that her 
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situation was all she desired, and if she could only have good 
news from Henry, she should not have a wish ungratified. 

The Wilsons were delighted, particularly the Doctor, for 
he felt that a life of dependence would soon wear out a heart 
like Caroline’s; who, though one of the most grateful, was also 
one of the most sensitive of human beings. 

We will leave the kind Dr. and his family rejoicing, that 
God had given the poor orphans such a friend—and take a sur¬ 
vey of Deacon Sommers’ family—who grew more and more 
fashionable: they were caressed by the Olays, visited by the 
Archers and others, who lived in style. Mr. Archer was re¬ 
ally a man of worth; his wealth was made the channel of use¬ 
fulness, and he united the mind of the scholar to the polish of 
the gentleman; his children were well educated and intelligent, 
and Dr. Wilson often said, were the most modest young men 
in the city. The Wilsons were great favorites. Mr. Archer 
valued the Dr. for his knowledge, and respected him for his be¬ 
nevolence and usefulness. Mr. Thompson’s adoption of the 
orphans had interested Mr. Archer much, and he told Dr. Wil¬ 
son that if he had known Caroline Tracy’s wishes, they should 
have been gratified long before. The Doctor thought it was 
much better for Caroline to trust to her own exertion and tal¬ 
ents; and after some conversation on the subject, Mr. Archer 
agreed with him, and requested that as soon as she had any pic¬ 
tures to dispose of, his own drawing-room might be decorated 
with them, as he felt a great desire to have the first works of his 
young towns-woman. 

We have digressed, until the showy, proud daughter of Dea¬ 
con Sommers was almost forgotten. We will now keep her in 
sight, a short time longer, that we may be able to institute a 
comparison between the two daughters of the two Deacons. 
Laura had just got through the bustle of preparation for a large 
party to be given by the Archers. She was splendidly arrayed, 
and while she sat waiting for the carriage, observed to her 
mother, that she had seen a very uncommon fine looking young 
gentleman, a stranger, walking with Dr. Wilson, as she came 
from the shop. 

4 Oh 1 dare say it is the same person your father spoke of 
before you got home;—a yery celebrated character recently 
arrived from Edinburgh, who has made some very great chemi¬ 
cal discovery, which will immortalize his fame, and make his 
fortune; the name sounded something like Tassy . Your father 
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could not catch up with Dr. Wilson, or he would have obtained 
an introduction. There was much talk among the merchants 
about the important discovery; though even that, your father 
did not hear enough about, to explain it to me ; but he will be 
at the party to-night, without doubt.’ 

‘ Do you think so?’ said Laura, moving towards the glass, and 
arranging her hair, while she said, ‘ Do, Ma, raise my head-band 
a little—1 am sure it is too low on my forehead ; and this curl 
don’t fall gracefully at all. Oh don’t pull my head all to pieces! 
and look, how my sleeves are tumbled, why Ma, you will make 
a perfect fright of me!’ 

‘ I am sure, Laura, you look very well; and it will become 
you to be happy and appear pleased; for you have no idea how 
much better you look when you smile. ’ 

‘ Do pray see these gloves—they are much soiled, and quite 
unfit for me to wear—dear, dear, why did I forget to buy me a 
new pair?’ 

4 The gloves are well enough, Laura; and now don’t begin to 
fret, I beg, just as we are going.’ 

* I wonder, ’ said Laura fidgetting herself at the mirror, and 
still trying to improve her dress, ‘ I wonder if old Dr. Wilson 
will bring the stranger? 1 hope he won’t, for I can’t endure him 
or his wife, or his babyish daughter Mary. ’ 

1 1 am sure they are highly respectable people, Laura, and Mr. 
Archer thinks every thing of them. I have heard him say that 
he loved the Dr. like a brother.’ 

‘ You know, Ma, he has a way of talking to one just as if he 
was quizzing them ; and Mrs. Wilson is so very polite, that you 
can never come only just so near her; while Mary always has 
some foolish project, or some pet to engross her attention. I 
scarcely ever call there now; for I never saw a girl of sixteen, 
so much like a child. Could you believe, that when I called 
there with Mr. Allworth, she was in the parlor, playing babies! 
or what was just the same, she had all the young ones round 
her, and, with her lap full of baby things, she was dressing their 
dolls. She made no apology, but seemed to think it just as 
proper as any other employment. It was quite amusing to my 
beau, who smiled when he looked on her; and though he was 
very polite and attentive while he remained, ne said, as we walked 
home, it was something quite new to see a real girl , he had 
been so much with young ladies of late. 

‘! could see the smile of derision playing round his mouth 
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while he spoke. The foolish girl had fine drawings of her own, 
but she never offered to show them : she plays very well, but 
she declined even that; and only talked a little about plants, 
when L*ie found, bv Mr. Allworth's examination of a flower, 
that he was a good botanist. She made no display: you would 
have thought, she was a clever country girl, and no more. I 
almost expected she would have invited us into the baby-house. 

‘ I asked him to see mv plants; for I saw hint take a sweet- 
brier rose from Dr. Wilson’s beautiful bush ; but he said he 
was tired of exotics, and loved nothing but beautiful nature.— 
Hark! there is the carriage—No, it is only a cart—I hope 
that interesting foreigner will he there to-night, Ma.’ 

‘ He will he, without doubt, my dear; and I hope you will 
pass a very happy evening.’ 

‘ 1 had rather any one would introduce me, than Dr. Wil¬ 
son. I know he don’t like me ; and since Caroline Tracy has 
been cried up so by that strange Mr. Thompson, who thinks 
her such a genius, I hate to go there, for I know they are al¬ 
ways thinking of my slighting her; as if it was a matter of any 
consequence whether a poor girl like her was invited to a party 
or not.’—The arrival of the carriage put an end to this 
colloquy. 

About nine, Mrs. Sommers whispered in her daughter’s ear, 
that Dr. Wilson had just entered with the foreign gentleman. 
Laura played her very best; but the attention of the company 
was directed to the stranger, and she rose from the instrument, 
just as Mr. Archer (who appeared delighted to see him) led 
the way to introduce him to his wife and daughter. A slight 
color spread over his noble brow, at the flattering manner of 
presentation. But what was the astonishment and mortification, 
of both mother and daughter, when they heard him say, ‘ I feel 
proud, Mr. Tracy, to welcome and acknowledge you as a fel¬ 
low town’s-man.’ Laura did not hear the reply, which was ut¬ 
tered in a low voice ; but she saw all crowding round, to wel¬ 
come Henry Tracy, the brother of the despised Caroline !— 
Her heart sunk with disappointment and vexation. 

‘ I don’t care about an introduction, Ma,’ said Laura, in a 
whisper, ‘ I know he won’t like us. There goes Pa, to wel¬ 
come him.’ Contrary to Laura’s expectation, Mr. Tracy 
seemed delighted to see him, though a shade of sadness passed 
over his fine features when he first took him by the hand. 
Deacon Sommers had been the most intimate friend of his 
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father, and it was the first time he had seen him since his death. 
After a few moments conversation together, the Deacon brought 
him to his wife and daughter, telling him as he introduced Laura, 
that she was one of his old play-mates. ‘ I have often yearned 
after the friends and play-fellows of my early days, particularly 
the companions of my beloved sister, who, I am delighted to 
hear, has kept pace with her young friends in mental , if not in 
personal charms.’ Laura’s face was crimson. Mr. Tracy, 
pleased with her apparent modesty, and attracted bv her bright 
countenance, continued to hover around her. He inquired 
about the mulberry-tree, under which he used to play and study, 
as well as make toys for their baby-house. 

'V hen Laura was convinced that nothing had been said to 
her disadvantage by the Wilsons, she recovered her self-posses¬ 
sion, and resumed her usually gay, sprightly manner, with 
which Henry Tracy, like all young retired students, was much 
pleased. lie often spoke of his sister, and Mrs. Sommers as 
often sounded her praises. Before they separated, he mention¬ 
ed his intention of going immediately to see Caroline ; and that 
lie should call the next day for any letters, or message they 
might wish to send, and to renew his old friendship on the spot 
where it first commenced. 

Though Laura bit her lips with vexation, she replied gayly, 
they should welcome their old play-fellow, and introduce him 
to the mulberry-tree with great pleasure. 

It was an evening of unmixed enjoyment to Henry Tracy_ 

of severely mortified feelings to Mrs. Sommers—of hope and 
fear to Laura, who was charmed with the appearance and 
manner of Mr. Tracy. 

‘ Oh dear, how tired I am,’ were the first words that Laura 
uttered when she entered the house. ‘ Ah this string is in a 
hard knot; do untie it, Mar 5 

‘ Well, stand still, my dear, or I am sure I cannot.’ 

‘ Do pray make haste, or I shall drop down.’ 

I How impatient you arc—what is the matter, Laura ? ’ 

I I am vexed, and weary, and sleepy : who would have 

thought that Henry Tracy would have returned such a great 
man, and so polished and graceful, too ; not at all like a musty 
old chemist! Do you think the Wilsons will tell him of our neg¬ 
lect, Ma ? ’ ° 

‘ I don’t think any thing about it; and do go to bed, for you 
look worn out, and it is now almost morning. You will be a 
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perfect fright to-morrow, when Mr. Tracy calls, if you don’t go 
to sleep soon.’ 

Mrs. Sommers was right: they thought only of the delightful 
companion and friend they had found in their young towns-man, 
and the valuable protector and guardian their dear Caroline 
would have to guide and aid her. The name of Sommers was 
not mentioned except by Henry himself, who hoped he should 
find his sister as much improved as Laura. Mary smiled and 
replied, ‘ That he would find her all he could ask.’ Business 
detained him a few days, and he was a constant visiter at Deacon 
Sommers, until he left the town. But on his return with Caro¬ 
line, who came at the urgent request of the Wilsons, his visits 
were few and far between. Devoted to study from his earliest 
years, Henry Tracy was quite an indifferent judge of character 
—and perhaps‘but for this true display of the real disposition 
and principles of Laura Sommers, he very probably might have 
been led, by old associations and new attractions, to the choice 
of a vain, proud, and selfish wife—but Caroline had pioneered 
for him ; and he felt a warm and devoted attachment to those 
friends, who had discovered and appreciated the merit and tal¬ 
ents of his sister, though she was in the obscurity of poverty. 
A close intimacy with the Wilsons disclosed the real worth of 
Mary, and it is currently reported and believed, that when she 
is old enough, Mr. Tracy will ask and obtain her of her parents. 

Caroline returned to Mr. Thompson’s, where she preferred 
remaining, until her brother wished to have an establishment of 
his own; but the little Ella, Mrs. Thompson calls her child, 
and says, the day when dear Caroline leaves, will be one of 
real lamentation, for she is beloved by every one under the 
roof. Mr. Thompson calls her his right hand ; and she feels 
so much attached to her kind instructer, that I think she w ill not 
leave him until Henry marries. Laura Sommers is a fine dash¬ 
ing, fashionable girl, and still anxious to be with the first folks: 
whether she will ever arrive at the exact point of her ambition 
is very doubtful; for worldly wishes are like the peaks of the 
Andes, when one is gained, another rises immediately behind it. 

My youthful reader can easily determine which of the two 
characters they should choose to be like. The return of Hen¬ 
ry, a man of science and wealth, was an adventitious circum¬ 
stance, that had nothing to' do with the character of either, 
though it farther developed both. Caroline was the same grate¬ 
ful, affectionate, humble-minded being, when she was caressed 
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as the sister of Mr. Tracy, as when she was laboring in ob¬ 
scurity to support herself and her sister. Her happiness ema¬ 
nating more in her own bosom, and from hopes and desires of 
a more noble nature, than the fleeting, changing things of earth, 
was far more sure and more perfect:—‘ for those who trust in 
God, shall mount up on wings, as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary—they shall walk, and not faint.’ L. L. 
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young mss. roberts’s three Christmas dinners. 

Though an old bachelor myself, 1 have always had a fancy 
for visiting new-married people. 1 cannot, however, pretend 
that I have been able to approve of above half the unions my 
young friends are pleased to form. But, whether I approved 
the marriage or not, where I liked the parties, and the deed 
was done, I have always found it pleasant to visit them, as 
soon as the first blush of the affair was past, and the sober 
household-moon rising over that of honey, or of treacle and 
butter. I like to look upon the first home, however humble, 
in which the young bride has shrined so many fond hopes; and 
to witness the effects of the heart-taught taste, which has adorned 
her bower in the brick and mortar wilderness. Then there are 
to be seen the little tokens of the affection and good-will of 
distant friends, which surround her like trophies and tributes. 
There is, too, the indescribable flutter of a vanity, now first 
divided between her own pretty person, decked in its bridal 
garniture, and her pretty sofas and window hangings; both re¬ 
pressed by the matronly dignity of a woman to whom belongs, 
of sole right, a certain number of silver spoons and china cups 
and saucers, and the whole consolidated by the awful responsi¬ 
bility of her who bears three small hyt of office, and has a six 
inch account book, ‘to chronicle small beer,’ locked in a new 
rosewood eighteen inch desk, and who, you see by her face, 
nobly resolves to do her duty, as becomes a married woman, 
who has to spend money, and keep house for herself and an¬ 
other. There may be and there are many giddy-headed, shal¬ 
low-hearted creatures, who feel all the vanity, with none of the 
tremendous responsibility of this condition. My business, at 
present, is not with them. 

It was my good fortune, in 1821, to pay my devoirs to 

* These delightful iketchea arebj Mr* John*tone, authoreu of Clan Al- 
bin, The Night* of the Round Table, &o. 
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three newly-married women, on one frosty October morning : 
one of them in humble life, the two others in what is called the 
middle rank of society. Of these marriages I had heartily ap¬ 
proved one,—that of my friend Joseph Greene ; while I was 
doubtful of Mr. George Roberts’s matrimony, and had openly 
disapproved, and so far as my advice went, opposed the wea- 
ding of Sally Owen. This Welsh girl was educated in a public 
charity; and, from ten years old to eighteen, lived first as an 
apprentice, and then a voluntary servant, under the same roof 
with myself, enjoying in her early discipline the vigilant super¬ 
intendence of notable Nurse Wilks. From our abode she went 
into a better, that is to say, a more lucrative service ; but our 
house she considered her home—her rendezvous on htr day- 
ovty and in all seasons of trial and difficulty. While with us, 
Sally was chiefly noticeable as a well-tempered, industrious 
girl, who cheerily scrubbed and dusted all day, and sang like a 
lark, ( Far beyond the mountains,’ and other Welsh airs. In 
her new service she became more prudent and less girlish, 
which increased my concern, when she came formally to an¬ 
nounce her marriage. No folly, that girls like her can possibly 
commit in the way of matrimony, will ever excite my surprise. 
Her intended husband was a boot-maker. He could make his 
couple of guineas a week, if he liked to keep steady; and 
needed never be out of employment if he those to work. Ift 
and butt spoil many a good charter; and it proved so with 
Sally Owen, who wept all night over my warnings and Nurse 
Wilks’s scolding prophecies, and married in the morning in 
very tolerable spirits. 

This was all past by two months or more, and I visited ber 
tidy single room, not to hear more of her husband’s faults, but 
much better pleased to listen to her shy praise of his kindness 
and steadiness; and that in one week he had earned fifty shil¬ 
lings ! and placed it in her hand. I hoped she would take care 
of it, and so with good wishes embodying good advice, I left 
my compliments for Mr. Hardy, the extraordinary boot-maker, 
who could work miracles when he liked ; and placed my gift 
of Franklin’s life on a little rack above Sally’s drawers. 

Joseph Greene was a member of the Society of Friends. 
He was the eldest son of my old friend Joseph Greene, the 
draper, to whose long established business he had lately suc¬ 
ceeded. About the same time a courtship, if such it might be 
called, of some three or four year’s duration, had been brought 
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to a close by Joseph's marrying, with the full approbation of all 
concerned, the eldest daughter of a cloth manufacturer in York* 
shire, who I need not say was a member of the same society. 
The fair quaker I found endowed with a competent share of 
the comely and intelligent looks which distinguish the females 
of her beneficent sect. I was pleased with her manners, her 
conversation, her comfortable and well arranged abode; 
pleased, but not yet particularly interested, nor the least 
charmed. Perhaps I was too late of paying my marriage visit 
to this serenely sensible person, who, for aught that I saw, 
might have been married for seven years. 

So far as human beings may dare to calculate on tbe course 
of human events, it was clear that this was to be a soberly 
happy cduple, and theirs a flourishing household, established 
on tbe sure basis of prudence, mutual esteem, rational affection, 
competence of the means of a moderate life, perhaps a little 
romantic love also, though for this last I cannot affirm ; but 
certainly with a deep and holy sense of the duties and claims 
of the condition upon which they had deliberately entered, ob¬ 
tained by tbe discipline of a life, and enforced by the customs 
of their sect, and the sanctions of their peculiar institutions. 
Chance bad thrown my third bride into the next door of the 
neat row of new houses, one of which, while their house was 
building, formed the temporary abode of Joseph and Rachel 
Greene. She was now the two months' wife of Mr. George 
Roberts, my brother's confidential clerk, whom I had known 
from a foolish boy, who had, indeed, grown up with and among 
us. He was now neither a fool nor a boy ; he was, instead, a 
sensible and singularly acute fellow, above thirty ; yet it had 
pleased him to jail in love, in the previous month of July, with 
a very pretty" young woman, a governess in a school at Hast¬ 
ings, to whom he had carried a letter, and whom he had seen 
afterwards at church, and met two or three times during his 
sea-side sojourn. My brother and his wife, to whom Roberts 
was more than an ordinary attache , thought the thing a more 
( foolish affair' than they might have done some twenty years 
before; but Roberts had certainly a right to please himself,— 
which be did by marrying at Michaelmas, and, laying out his 
savings and a little more in furnishing smartly the bouse next 
door, as 1 have said, to'Joseph Greene. He insisted that I 
should come to see, he did not exactly say, admire his wife 
and his house ; and 1 complied willingly. I had already seen 
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her at a party given by my sister, in honor of the ‘ foolish mar¬ 
riage.’ She was a lively, and almost a handsome, black-eyed 
girl, about twenty ; and if not what ladies would allow to be a 
fashionable looking, she was at least showy and dressy; vain 
enough quite, and occasionally affected in her manners, though 
not yet wholly encrusted with either the scruf sugar-work or 
frost-work of an incurable affectation. Although the assumed 
fine personage would rise, and obtrusively come between one 
and the natural lady, it was not yet difficult to doff the shadow 
aside and come at the true woman. 

Mrs. George Roberts, like, l fear, ten thousand others of my 
country-women, had married with little more knowledge of the 
duties of her new condition, than belonged to the marriage 
dresses, the cake and cards, her ring, at which she glanced 
fifty times by the hour, her bracelets and combs, and other 
paraphernalia of her rank and state. Yet there was occasion¬ 
ally that about her which did not show a woman to whom 
nature had denied either heart or mind, and I hoped she had 
fallen into tolerably good hands. 

In those digittd acquirements, named accomplishments, 
young Mrs. Roberts was no mean proficient. She also read 
French and a little Italian, and had a natural talent for music, 
and, moreover, an ill-toned, brass-mounted, new cabinet piaoo- 
forte, which formed the principal ornament of the small drawing¬ 
room, into which I was ushered, by a fluttering girl in a wed¬ 
ding cap and top-knot. It was a temple worthy of the goddess; 
yet the general effect at this time, while everything wore the 
gloss and freshness of novelty, was airy, and so to speak, taste¬ 
ful — French , or Anglo-Gallican; and I suppressed the cynical 
idea, forced by an involuntary comparison of this apartment, 
with Rachel Greene’s roomy bed-chamber, on the other side 
of the party-wall,—and the question, ‘ How will all these Jtfa- 
sies look two years hence,—mistress included ? ’ At present all 
was glittering if not golden; and ‘ brightly blue ’ muslin drape¬ 
ries, coarse gilding and lacker, and spider-limbed, crazy jointed 
chairs and sofas,—painted and varnished imitations of expen¬ 
sive woods,—made up the inventory, and—all obtained at pro¬ 
digious bargains! 

‘ As we can’t afford to give many dinner parties, it don’t 
much signify for the dining parlor,’ said George, with the 
prudent air so becoming in a young husband. 4 And as we 
have only a limited sum to lay out in furniture, we have made 
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anything do for the family room down stairs, to have this one 
nice for Maria’s little parties.’ 

‘ But where the deuce are you to sleep ?—This is your 
neighbor Greene’s chamber through the wall there. Is your 
house larger ? ’ 

‘ Self-same every way—but the Greenes have no drawing¬ 
room—there is a very good small antechamber—what signifies 
where people sleep ? ’ 

‘ Then this is the showroom. It really looks pretty to-day 
— humph.* 

‘ It was so good of Mr. Roberts to leave the decorating of 
this apartment to myself,’ said the bride. ( I so love a bright, 
delicate, pale, but not too pale, blue.’ We all looked around 
us admiringly at chairs, and squabs and pillows, all ‘ beautifully, 
brightly blue,’ and at the flowered muslin curtains bordered 
with blue, and at everything festooned with bunches of c bonny 
blue ribbons,’ even to Maria’s dark hair. On her varnished 
work-table, with its blue silk bag, were blue bell-ropes, the 
twisting and twining of which formed her present employment. 
On other tables were volumes of neatly bound little books, and 
vases of artificial flowers, and cards of wedding quests; and the 
chimney piece was profuse of ( ladies’ work,’ m its numerous 
conceits, and flimsy varieties. But the most striking, and to 
me the most provoking part of the details, was the small port¬ 
able grate, placed within a large new, bronzed, and lackered 
one, in which smouldered and smoked a few small coal, con¬ 
trasting dismally with the clear-burning fire, and cheerful fire¬ 
side, I had on this chill, lowering day, left in the next house. 
I am not yet done with these details. Upon the spider-legged 
work-table, which a puff of air might have overturned, lay the 
lady’s cambric-laced pocket handkerchief, bordered by her 
nicely clean French gloves, which had been taken off that she 
might prosecute the bell-pull industry; and on the handker¬ 
chief, a very pretty purse made of gold and purple twist, with 
a rich clasp and tassel; half-sovereigns and sixpences glancing 
brightly through, ready to start forth, prompt to do the bests 
of the fair owner as long as they lasted. I bad no right nor 
wish to be sulky, nor yet to anticipate evil. There was 
nothing positively wrong, though there might be indications of 
excess of right. Therfc certainly was nothing irreclaimable, 
nothing that a year’s ttar and wear, with its attendant ex¬ 
perience, might not rectify. My friend George was so evi- 
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dently delighted and charmed with his wife, his house, his 
domestic happiness and good fortune, that I could not be 
otherwise. I could also see that the household virtues, with 
their concomitant vices, were budding already in the thoughtful 
heart of his bride. 

I would have been content with something quieter this 
morqing than the lilac silk frock, one of the principal bridal 
dresses and my brother’s present, put on to do me honor; but 
then the motive was so good. Mrs. Roberts was already half 
aware that frugality was a virtue, hence the bad fire—and, in¬ 
dustry a duty, hence the blue bell-roping, till the poor girl was 
herself blue with cold. 

‘ You have been calling on our neighbor, Mrs. Greene,’ 
said Roberts.’ 

‘ Is she so very pretty ! ’ inquired the lady. ‘ The quaker 
ladies are all imagined so handsome; that odd dress of theirs 
attracts attention to their faces,—yet I am sure it is not in the 
least becoming.’ 

( Not in the least, only convenient, and comfortable as 
clothing . I wish their female costume were more elegant. 
But I beg pardon. My friend Joseph’s wife is not very pretty. 
She looks the mild, intelligent, amiable young woman which I 
am certain she is. Her face is very English , both in fea¬ 
tures and in its serene beauty of expression,—the real, not the 
bean-ideal , English beauty of modem artists.’ 

( The quakers are not musical, I believe.’ 

‘ No ?—I am sorry they are not.—I do not mean exactly 
musical, that is now an odious hackneyed phrase; but that 
those whom nature has attuned to the harmonies of sound, are 
not allowed to follow her bent. There can be no true wisdom 
in obliterating the gift of a fine ear, or a delicious voice, be¬ 
cause it may sometimes be abused. Rachel Greene has a 
book-case where your piano-forte stands. I should like to see 
both where there is taste and leisure.’ 

‘ They seem to have very nice furniture; very expensive 
furniture,’ rejoined the lady. The subject had become of im¬ 
portance to the young housekeeper, with whom sofas and tables 
were fairly dividing empire with gowns and bonnets, and 
threatening to subvert their reign. 

‘ Perhaps the quakers think dear things cheapest. They 
have excellent, substantial, and even handsome mahogany fur¬ 
niture in sufficient quantity. This tasty little drawing-room 
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corresponds to their family chamber. They have no flowery 
muslin draperies,—gilding or imitation work,—black hair-cloth 
chairs, and couches; and window curtains, and carpets of 
some warm color and substantial fabric—I cannot tell you 
what all they have/ 

‘ And they have no best room,’ cried Mrs. Roberts, glancing 
round with triumph on her arrangement. 

* They have, and keep it for themselves,’ cried George, 
laughing. ( That is so like broadbrim.’ 

‘ I presume they may imagine themselves best entitled to 
the use of their own house. ‘ Greatest, happiest principle,’— 
hey George!—Sleep in a dog-hole all the year round, to have 
a handsome apartment to receive one’s pleasant idle friends, 
once a month or so.’ 

‘ One cannot do without one apartment to keep neat for 
company. Roberts insists on making this our ordinary sitting- 
room ; but as it is fitted up that cannot prudently be.* 

I admired the emphasis, and did not despair of Mrs. Roberts 
yet comprehending the true import of the word graced with it. 
Another trifling incident I noted. Rachel Greene had herself 
taken from her small sideboard the glasses and bright salver 
required, when the refreshment of cake and a glass ofwine was 
offered me. She had but one servant girl, who had come up 
with her from Yorkshire. Maria Roberts had exactly the same 
complement of domestic help; but the temporary bell-pull 
gave way, in sounding the alarm to the kitchen for the supply 
of our wants, and considerable bustle, misunderstanding, and 
delay occurred, before the gaudy japan equipage was forth¬ 
coming. When I took leave, Rooerts told me, laughingly, that 
I must come often to lecture his wife. I had a foreboding that 
the lectures might be required sooner than he anticipated. The 
question with me was, did Mrs. Roberts seem a woman likely 
to profit by elder experience in league with her own; and as I 
saw no reason to despair of her, but in her energy, activity, 
and liveliness quite the reverse, I frequently repeated my visits, 
and always found her busily employed in one useless way or 
another. 

The first grand marriage-dinner followed close on the com¬ 
pletion of the fittings-up, the covering of the ottomans with 
blue, and the suspension of the blue bell-ropes. I could not 
resist it. My brother’s wife, with prudent consideration of a 
very small house, took only one daughter to represent the five 
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who were to appear at tea. Mrs. Roberts had spared neither 
time, nor thought, nor labor. She had given her orders with 
spirit; and freely drawn upon the thrice replenished gold and 
purple purse. The result was, every thing considered, and 
fair allowance made, a very genteel entertainment . True, we 
were sadly crowded;—many things were forgotten, several 
lacked of the thousand-and-one articles necessary to English 
stylish dinners; and there occurred numerous casualties. Sev¬ 
eral compulsory levies were made, during dinner, on the glass 
and plate stores of Rachel Greene. But, on the whole, though 
the thing did not work so well, where hired cook, hired foot¬ 
man, hired char-woman, hired every thing were strange and 
awkward, as where there is a well-drilled establishment, we 
got through the day, and night, without affording materials to 
Theodore Hook for a chapter on bourgeois pretension; leaving 
on the field of action three imitation rosewood chairs dislocated, 
and two broken, many stains on the bright blue furniture, com¬ 
pelled for the day to do parlor duty, with a large lot of cracked 
china and glass, and several plated forks reported missing. 

‘ What’s the good of Roberts giving such expensive fine 
dinners ? ’ said my ungrateful brother, (who had praised the 
venison to the skies, and been helped twice) as we drove home. 
‘ His wife is but a child, poor thing, but he should have more 
sense. I must tell Master George this wont do.’ 

My sister made her ordinary good-natured excuses. ‘It 
was the first entertainment—a marriage dinner; people must 
be like their neighbors.’ 

‘Well, well; all very good, Anne; but we shall see.’ 
What selfish suspicious wretches prudent men in business are! 
James was already thinking of another clerk. 

On my future calls upon Mrs. Roberts, I found her always 
at work, busily employed, as if for daily bread, in embroidering 
caps and habit shirts, or altering and repairing her own dresses. 
One day, in the end of March, as I find by my diary, I visited 
Mrs. Roberts, after having called upon her neighbor, Rachel 
Greene. Indeed I never went to see the one lady without 
calling on the other. Both, appeared alike anxious to fulfil 
their duties; both were economical and industrious ; but with 
how different an understanding of the domestic virtues! Maria 
Roberts was, beyond all doubt, the most laborious of these fair 
neighbors. By twelve o’clock, or earlier, any day that I call¬ 
ed, I found Rachel, all the arrangements completed that took 
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her to the kitchen, seated in her parlor with her plain work. 
All her work, 1 found, was what women call plain work: 
making or repairing useful garments—often of very ugly shapes 
—without seeming to consider that one kind of useful seam had 
greater pretensions to gentility or elegance than another. Her 
work was very .often neighbored by a book; for, as she modestly 
told me, this year she had more reading leisure than she could 
in future look to have. At a regular hour she went abroad for 
her accustomed exercise, and generally brought home my 
friend Joseph to their early dinner. 

‘ How 1 envy my neighbor—her walking and reading leis¬ 
ure !’ said Maria, with whom I was now so intimate that she 
pursued her ungenteel work in my presence. ( She looks always 
as if she had nothing to do—nothing to trouble her.’ The 
placid pair were passing, arm in arm, into their dwelling, 
accompanied by an elderly friend from the country, who had 
come on chance to share their family dinner. 

‘ Why don’t you make leisure—what are you always doing ? 
Your family is exactly the size of Mrs. Greene’s ; your labors 
are less in one way, (or Rachel is a martinet about her house 
and furniture. She is making her new tables all looking- 
glasses. You tell me you have given up parties—what are 
you always doing ? ’ 

‘ Doing ! Mr. Taylor; I wish you knew the half of it; but 
gentlemen never do understand ladies’ work. I wish school 
girls only knew what married life is,—with a small income,— 
(a sigh.) I have not opened my instrument these six weeks; 
I have not looked into a book; indeed, 1 have given up the 
newspaper, it was so expensive, and such a waste of time, as 
Roberts sees it at his chambers. It is always sew, sew , sewing, 
as you see ; but I don’t repine at this. It is necessary that I 
should be industrious, and I rather like it.’ And she pinched, 
plaited, and held off, at arms’ length, some part of the lilac silk 
dress which she was adapting to a new spring fashion, the gar¬ 
ment having the misfortune to have been made in the extreme 
mode of the last October. I could perceive it was a tough 
job, and one which required both patience and affection for the 
work. 


The flirtish form to poor materials lent, 

And one poor robe through hilly fashions sent. 

How much of female time is consumed in this way—time, 
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valuable for health for knowledge, for social enjoyment, for 
really productive labor is thus destroyed ! 

‘ Maria, when we obtain that nicely balanced constitution of 
king, Ladies , and commons, of which we have so often talked, 
I hope Rachel Greene, representative of the women of this 
district, will bring in a bill, decreeing that when a dress is once 
made in the proper form, there it shall remain till wont out, 
or at least till it require to be turned. I will have no remodel- 
ling, no adaptations to new style. How many mornings will 
this piece of gear cost you now ? ’ 

‘ Mornings! ay and evenings, Mr. Taylor,—four or five at 
the least, I assure you. If I have it finished before Easter Sun¬ 
day it is all I expect; ’ and she again turned it over, and plaited 
away. 4 

c Fit preparations for that festival! Let us count the cost. 
Four or five long delightful walks in these bracing, invigorating, 
spring mornings—exhilerating to health and spirits even in 
London streets. A great many hours of pleasant, useful or 
serious reading storing knowledge for future days; ay, and 
several long evenings, in which you might have indulged your 
otfn taste and that of your friends with some very good music, 
which you can give them when you like—no lady better.’ 

) h ,s * lar d • (« sifrh)— t But you know I work from 

principle from a sense of duty. I can’t afford to pay a dress¬ 
maker.’ 

‘ Fashion anew a lilac silk gown from principle \—Umph! ’ 

‘ From a principle of economy, Mr. Richard ! ’ ( peevishly) 
[ What can I do ? I brought Roberts no fortune—I must be 
industrious; and the needle flew, while the color rose. How 
could I be displeased ? I blamed my own severity, and gave 
her virtue the praise it merited ; for here was the virtue of in¬ 
dustry, however unenlightened and misdirected. 

‘Your good opinion, lam sure, is very flattering to me. 
Mr. Roberts has told me so much good of you ; and I am so 
strange here, and inexperienced, that I am most grateful for 
your advice. I have been so much benefited by your con¬ 
versation and knowledge already. It was you first gave me 

the motive to industry, by showing how expensive evervthine 
is in London.’ ; b 

‘ * am afraid I have blundered exceedingly, or else my patient 
has misunderstood my directions. If this sort of work must 
be done, it would, in my opinion, be better economy, better 
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sense, better everything, to pay for it ten times over, than rain 
your health, waste your spirits, and sacrifice the comforts of 
your domestic arrangements in this way.’ Her color rose yet 
higher, as we both looked round the somewhat littered parlor, 
in which Mr. Roberts was in a short time expected to dinner. 

My remonstrances were not yet of any effect. My young 
friend was acquiring a young housewife’s passion for work. 
She was what the women call neat-handed. She was inven¬ 
tive, ingenious, and loved to be fashionably dressed ; and her 
whole time was accordingly spent in fabricating ornaments for 
her own person or her house. Hannah More speaks some¬ 
where of six weeks of the precious time of an immortal crea¬ 
ture being spent in embroidering a child’s cap. She should 
have said—not by a poor creature who, to sustain the life of her 
own infant must labor thus to decorate the child of some more 
fortunate woman, but by ladies commanding money as well as 
leisure. If Mrs. Roberts took not above a month to her christen¬ 
ing-cap, it was because she was a very deft and indefatigable 
needle-woman. Hardly was she earning the praise bestowed by 
the good-natured of her own sex, of being a remarkably genteel, 
nicely-dressed young woman, and so excellent an economist! 
the ill-natured sneered at the foolish attempt of a person such 
as she! striving to appear like one of thrice her fortune; and 

they perhaps were in the right. 

I have often been amused by the meaning women attach to 
particular words, and among others to the stern word Duty ,—- 
that principle by which the stars are kept from ‘ going wrong,’ 
and households from being converted into dens of dirt and dis¬ 
comfort. One morning, on my way to Roberts’ house, I 
called upon one of my numerous dowager acquaintances, to 
pay my respects to a niece of a certain age then with her on a 
visit. I pretend to some skill in female works, for which, with 
my learned friends, I plead the example of Rousseau. When 
I had satisfied myself, or at least the lady, about the astonishing 
progress made by her pupils in the country, to whom my sister 
Anne had recommended her, I examined and admired her 
work. 

‘ And such industry, Mr. Richard! ’ cried the aunt. ‘ In the 
ten days she has been here, she has done as much as will trim 

five! and yet we go about all day.’ 

‘ My dear aunt,’ cried the younger lady, bridling, yet with a 
modest, blushing disclamature of all superhuman virtue, ‘ I am 
only doing my Duty.’ 
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The duty was twisting tape into a zig-zag form, to make a 
railing for the bottom of her five new petticoats. 

When I walked to Rachel Greene’s, I met her at the door, 
going out to visit the infant school she had assisted to organize 
in this neighborhood, and which she anxiously and unosten¬ 
tatiously superintended. She invited me to accompany her, 
and.I asked permission to take young Mrs. Roberts. I wished 
much that these neighbors were better friends. 1 Certainly,’ 
said Rachel, cheerfully; * these visits will soon form to her, as 
they already do to me, a delightful Duty. I have of late taken 
a great fancy to watch children. I wish friend Roberts and I 
were better neighbors. I used to love to hear her through the 
party-wall singing her hymns and psalms; but l think she 
has given that up.’ Here was unexpected liberality. Perhaps 
Maria’s music might be only Italian melodies or opera songs ; 
but I was not going to tell that to Rachel. Maria could not 
go with us; she regretted it sincerely ; ‘ but all this must be 
done before dinner.’ She was making up a head-dress for an 
evening party—to save money—‘You would not have me 
desert my duty ? ’ 
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THE MYSTERY, 

There were great rejoicings in Boston, when the British 
troops evacuated the city, and General Washington, at the 
head of the American army, marched in, and paraded in triumph 
through the streets. The bells rang out a merry peal, and 
many a care-worn face beamed with pleasure. But joy is never 
universal. Some hearts there were amid that burst of patriotic 
exultation, that felt the expressions of rejoicing as a mockery of 
their own wo. Private griefs are never reckoned in the 
moments of public cuxltation. Had the Daltons intrude don 
that day of joy with their own sad feelings and fears, they 
would have received little sympathy. But when the excite¬ 
ment of victory—as the Colonists termed the advantage they 
had gained, had subsided—audit became known that one family 
was suffering a peculiar affliction, the compassion and active as¬ 
sistance of all the neighborhood was given or offered. 

The event that had occurred, was involved in mystery ; and 
though it affected the fate of only one individual, yet it made a 
deep impression on the public mind. It is a fact worthy of 
philosophical investigation, that particular instances of distress 
strike the imagination, and move the feelings much more forci- 
bly than scenes of general calamity. 

The feeling of commiseration we have alluded to, was elicit¬ 
ed by tbe fate of a lovely girl. Grace Dalton had disappeared 
from her mother’s house in Court-street, the evening before the 
embarkation of the British troops, and no clue could be found 
by which to trace her. She was about fifteen years old, a girl 
of uncommon loveliness and promise. One of the young Bri¬ 
tish officers, Lieutenant Hareourt, had been heard to express 
the most enthusiastic admiration of her beauty: he had pro¬ 
cured an introduction to her mother, and though Mrs. Dalton 
had received him very cooly, yet lie had called at her house 
several times, but never, to her knowledge, passed a moment 
alone with Grace. It seemed impossible he could have per¬ 
suaded her to elope with him. 

Then one of the shoes of Grace, which her mother identified 
by the silver buckle, was found in the burying-ground on Fort- 
hill : this circumstance seemed to give grounds for the sus¬ 
picion which many entertained, that the young lady had been 
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murdered, and the corpse, probably, carried through the grave¬ 
yard by the ruffians in their way to the dock. Search was 
made for the body, but it was never found, nor any further 
traces by which her fate might be learned. 

Grace had a brother two years younger than herself, to whom 
she was devotedly attached : he had been a sickly child, and, 
confined at home by his disease, he had felt the blessedness of 
his sister’s love, which had constantly shed its sunshine around 
his life. He grieved for her loss with a sorrow, that, for a 
long season, was inconsolable ; and which, by occupying the 
whole time of his mother to divert, served to call forth her for¬ 
titude, and perhaps did more to assist her in regaining her tran¬ 
quillity, than all her own efforts to be resigned. 

The sympathy of the world cannot long be bestowed on one 
object. New events were constantly occurring in those stirring 
times, and in a few months the name of Grace Dalton was 
scarcely heard, except in the abode of her mother. In a few 
years, it is doubtful if her story would have been recollected 
with any distinctness by the majority of those who had talked 
most about 4 the strange affair.’ But there was a place of re¬ 
membrance. In her mother’s dwelling, the anniversary of her 
loss was always observed as a day of fasting and prayer: a vague 
hope always possessed Mrs. Dalton, that her daughter would 
return; and as she was a pious woman, she sought to strengthen 
her faith by a firm dependence on the God, to whom all things 
are possible.’ It is difficult to describe the feelings of Edward 
Dalton. I have said that he was bound to his sister by ties of 
no common affection. He had an ardent imagination; and this, 
operated on by his mother’s belief that Grace was alive, used 
to employ itself in fashioning forth the manner in which he 
should finally discover her. He never connected aught of dis¬ 
honor with the idea of Grace. All his recollections of her were 
of such a pure and beautiful nature, that it seemed certain to 
him she was in a station exalted and happy. But the idea, that 
she left her home , her mother , her brother , would come over 
him, and interpose a cloud, which his reason could not but ac¬ 
knowledge would tarnish her merits with those who did not love 
her well enough to forgive all, if they might only be blessed 

again with the sight of her sweet face. 
****** *#*•>■ 

4 Can you tell me the name of yonder lady ? ’ said Edward 
Dalton to his English friend, as they sat together at the opera. 
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‘ Do you mean the tall elegant woman in blue?’ 

1 Yes.’ 

‘ That is the Countess of Moreton—she is called the most 
beautiful woman at court.’ 

1 Who was she? Can you tell me if her husband ever 
served in America during the recent war?' said Edward, hastily. 

‘ Why, my good fellow, one would think she had been an 
old flame of yours, by your emotion. But we were not de¬ 
pendent on the Colonies for lovely ladies, though I acknow¬ 
ledge we were for fine fish.’ 

‘ Then she is not an American ? ’ 

1 She may be, for aught I know, as I cannot pretend to any 
know ledge of her history;—but I can put you in a way to ob¬ 
tain it: as for her husband, I think he did serve his majesty 
against the rebels,—I beg your pardon,—against the United 
States of America. He was then only plain Lieutenant Har- 
court.’ 

The blood rushed through the veins of Edward Dalton, as 
though it had been propelled by a steam engine. His sister— 
yes, it must be his sister! But how should he address her ? 
how ? call her thoughts from the lofty station she occupied to 
the remembrance of that humble happiness, she had, as it were, 
spurned. Would the heart, that, in its opening bud, yet moist 
with the dews of childhood, had resisted the appeals of natural 
affection, be likely to expand at the breath of fraternal love ? 
But the trial he would make. 

After many ponderings on the method of proceeding most 
likely to win a hearing from the Countess, Edward concluded 
to write. He told the story of his sister’s disappearance, and 
depicted his own, and his mother’s grief in tender language; 
but in such terms as were calculated to impress her heart with 
an idea of the dreadful sufferings her imprudence had inflicted. 
He concluded by saying that be bad, ever since the sad event, 
been occupied almost solely with the hope of finding his sister: 
for this purpose he had travelled, and searched,—and when he 
saw her, the countess,—the image of his sister, which he had 
ever borne in his heart, seemed so irradiated, so fresh, that he 
could not doubt but the original was before him. 

Edward Dalton dispatched his letter; and that night, he never 
attempted to rest; the emotions of his mind were too powerful 
for control. The morning came, the day passed, and no an¬ 
swer was returned to his letter. He could not endure this sus- 
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pense —he would not. He determined to drive to the dwell¬ 
ing, and demand an audience with the Earl of Moreton. He 
reached it, and learned that the family had, early that morning, 
started for the continent. This contempt of the charities of 
life he would not forgive. Had the Countess possessed human 
feeling, though she had never heard of Edward Dalton, he 
thought she would, at least, have replied, and corrected his 
mistake. 

Three years after these events, Edward D. was again in 
London. Though he had determined never to make another 
effort to engage the notice of the Countess of Moreton, he 
could not resist his desire to hear of her welfare. He learned 
that she was a maniac ! 
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THE NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 

It was New-Year’s day—a day which is every where 
fraught with charming incidents in our own blest New-England. 
The streets of Boston were thronged with ladies, the sound of 
whose light feet upon the pavements, seemed almost as musical 
as the ( zone of sweet bells ’ around the waist of a Cashmerian 
maiden. Many a bright and beautiful face was peeping out, 
almost mischievously, from beneath a neat little bonnet; and 
many a sad face forgot its accustomed look, and caught the ex¬ 
pression of joyousness around. The shopkeepers wore their 
most gracious looks, and the booksellers’ smiles seemed to come 
from their very hearts. The windows next the street presented 
every variety of the rich and beautiful, and he must have been 
fastidious indeed who could find, among all these useful and 
splendid things, nothing to suit his fancy or to gratify his taste. 
Here and there could be seen those who had just now pur¬ 
chased a New-year’s gift for children or friends. It was not 
easy to be mistaken in regard to such, for if the organ of bene-y 
olence was concealed from the eye, the certainty of that 
development shone out upon the countenance, telling most 
plainly that they were even then enjoying, in anticipation, the 
happiness of others. 

Among the number of these joy-dispensing personages was a 
flourishing merchant in Washington-street. Mr. Thornton was 
the father of two sweet little girls, and of three fine boys; and 
he was hastening homeward thinking of the bright faces which 
a view of the neat package under his arm would make still 
brighter. * ‘ Helen must have the Pearl, for the name,’ thought 
he’ it is so like her own lovely self that it seems a fitting gift. 
Frances must have the Youth’s Keepsake, since she places a 
high value upon anything presented by her friends. The 
Youth’s Sketch Book will he a proper gift for Charles; the 
Child at Home for Henry; and little Edward must have the 
Picture Book.’ These thoughts presented themselves to the 
kind father, and by the time be reached his dwelling, each gift 
was bestowed upon the right object. 

After dinner the children received with eager delight their 
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New-year’s gifts. Their mother was called upon again and 
again to examine and admire the beauties of each, and all were 
required to pay a tribute so justly due to the sweet little picture 
of ( George and his dog,’ which Charles triumphandy displayed. 

‘But father,’ said Frances ‘where is mother’s New-year’s 
gift? I am sure it must be much prettier than either of ours, 
beuause she is so very good.’ 

The tears started into Mrs. Thornton’s eyes, for Frances 
had touched a chord in her heart that was already overstrained; 
and she left the room to avoid showing her emotion. Helen 
saw those tears, and partly suspected the cause. Frances too 
observed them, and asked her father ‘what made my dear 
mother weep? ’ The truth flashed upon Mr. Thornton’s mind 
in a moment. ‘ The gentle wife,’ thought he, ‘ the mother of 
these sweet children, the presiding genius, who keeps the har¬ 
mony of my home so perfect, is silently suffering from my 
unpardonable thoughtlessness and neglect. Her cheek has 
grown very mile of late from her close and unwearied attention 
to our sick Edward, and her step has lost its wonted elasticity; 
and now I recollect that her face for some time past has worn 
a shade of sadness: but as she has made no complaint of illness 
or dejection, I have suffered these things to pass without notice. 
It might seem strange to tome that a woman of so much firm¬ 
ness and equanimity could be moved by such a trifle. But it 
is not such a trifle. Affection is a woman’s treasure ,—it it her 
life. Why then should she not feel sad when the token is 
withheld! It is our fault if we neglect those little kindnesses 
and attentions by which we first won her love. We get en¬ 
grossed in business, and almost forget the language and the 
mementos of affection which once were so familiar. In furnish¬ 
ing food for the body, the hopes and affections of the heart are 
often left to sustain themselves, or to droop, and wither, and 
die. Certainly this is not as it should be, and the blame is ours 

Mr. Thornton’s conclusion was natural and just. Affection 
is a woman’s earthly treasure. With this to cheer and to sus¬ 
tain her, she can pass through trial and suffering as if she were 
insensible to either. Affection is ber talisman to shield her 
from ill, and to scatter blessings ri^b and abundant in her path. 
When I see a woman sad, I almost invariably impute it to some 
real or imagined neglect from the beine; she loves. Ask her 
the cause other dejection, and she will give you any other than 
the true reason. Her heart may break, but ber pride will not 
brook a confidant in so sacred a sorrow. 
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It is an old saying, that affection is more easily won than 
retained. If such be the fact, then those almost nameless atten¬ 
tions which are all powerful in winning the young heart, should 
never be thought trivial or unnecessary to the happiness of after 
years. We may throw around us all the dignity we will—we 
may even seem cold and repulsive to some,—but our hearts at 
home , in the inner circle of the affections are human still, and 
even childlike in their unbending. And it is useless, nay worse 
than useless, to divest them of so graceful a simplicity. We 
should rather cherish these remains of a young and confiding 
affection and invest them with all their utility and their real 
sacredness. 

There are a thousand delicate ways of manifesting regard 
toward a husband or wife, which are sources of mutual pleasure 
and profit. The wife of the day-laborer may trim her evening 
lamp, lay out his coat and slippers, and prepare some little 
nicety to sweeten his late repast. And he in return may bring 
her a bunch of flowers to adorn her little parlor, or a cluster of 
ripe strawberries, or at least a /oofc, as if he understood and 
appreciated her kindness. Such attentions on his part will not 
only encourage her assiduousness to please him, but will cheer 
her amid the toil and suffering which is evtryvhere a part of 
woman’s lot. 

Affection is woman’s dower—and no wonder that she 
watches over the heavenly gift with an earnest solicitude, lest it 
should become sullied in her keeping, or wrested from her pos¬ 
session. Can admiration, or applause, or splendor, repay her 
for its loss? No! these she does not covet, when the richer 
treasures of the heart are bers, by the beneficence of her Creator. 
Let but a shadow pass over her affections, and its withering 
.power will long be felt, even though she may seem as one 
whom sofrow has never touched. 

Man seldom marries until the ordeal of life has passed. He 
has learnt 4 that all is not gold which shines,’ and by his own 
experience has found that many a thorn is woven with the roses 
of life’s smoothest pathway. He feels that woman’s heart, 
though not absolutely perfect, may compensate him for the past, 
and solace him for the future. With woman, it is often other¬ 
wise. The path of life is to her still fresh and beautiful. All 
is disinterested and sincere which seems to be such. She has 
not learnt to doubt the integrity of others, or to throw a re¬ 
straint upon her own innocent feelings lest she should be miscon- 
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strued and chidden; and when she gives away her heart, she 
never dreams that her lover will grow cold, or inattentive, or 
changed to her. But when she too has learnt the stern realities 
of life, occasioned in part by the selfishness, the beartlessness, 
jpd the injustice of the world, (for woman is rarely lon| 
Heened from such evils,) it is then that a value is stamped 
upon a husband’s love which was unfelt before. And wo— 
deep wo will be her’s, if at this trying moment she is made to 
realize that be too is becoming changed like the world around. 
— The ordeal of life and the ordeal of the heart will then mix 
their bitterness together, till not an earthly ray is left to shine 
upon her path, nor a flower to embalm the air, or to feed her 
hopes with its sweetness and beauty. 

Such might have been the lot of Mrs. Thornton but for the 
artless question of her affectionate child. She had of late ex¬ 
perienced the change which passes over the mind of almost 
every one, and with it came the idea, occasionally, that she was 
less beloved than formerly by her husband. And that idea bad 
more to do with the paleness of her cheek, and the languor of 
her step, than all her recent fatigue and anxiety for her sick 
boy. She bore up in silence, however, hoping, yet fearing: 
now blaming herself for her fears, and now trembling lest those 
fears were already realized. The question of her little daughter 
renewed and increased her dejection, and she hastened to her 
boudoir, where her tears might flow unobserved. Tears, fast 
falling tears, always bring relief. As long as one can weep 
freely, the fountains of the heart are not all embittered. Mrs. 
Thornton had already regained a serene countenance, when her 
affectionate Helen came lightly into the room and brought her 
own beautiful Pearl for her mother’s acceptance. ‘ Mother,’ 
said she, ‘ I have been trying to find a New-year’s gift for you; 
but I can find nothing suitable except this, and if you will only 
receive it, I shall be much, very much happier, dear mother, 
than if I kept it myself.’ Mrs. Thornton pressed the disinter¬ 
ested child to her bosom, and told her, ‘ she should ever value 
this proof of her affection, but that she needed not to receive 
the gift to increase her happiness. She felt humbled that she 
had ever given place in her heart to grief or discontent, with 
such a child to watch over her happiness, and to lighten her 
sorrows. She had learnt a lesson, which she hoped never to 
forget, that while it is in woman’s power to confer happiness, 
at almost any personal sacrifice, she has yet a precious source 
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of enjoyment within her reach which it is her privilege to prise 
and improve. She felt resolved never again to yield to de* 
pondency while conscious of performing her duty. 

Mr. Thornton spent the hours of the afternoon in search* 
into, and in following the impulses of his rtally kind he^L 
He determined that his amiable companion should no lon^R 
suffer from his thoughtlessness; and he resolved to commence' 
his reform by presenting her, that very eve, a New-year’s gift 
—the prettiest which real taste and affection could suggest. 

The hour for tea brought together again the family group. 
The children could hardly help wishing that New-year would 
come oftener, or last longer. Mrs. Thornton was serene and 
peaceful of heart; for every selfish feeling had been sought ou 
and subdued. Mr. Thornton was, perhaps, enjoying the most 
positive happiness of them all, for he was anticipating; the grate¬ 
ful pleasure which would pervade the domestic circle, when 
he should produce the gift. 

( Oh, father! who can this be for? ’ said Frances, as he took 
from its covering a small writing-desk of beautiful workmanship, 
which he placed for the moment upon the centre table. 

* It is a New-year’s gift,’ replied Mr. Thornton, ‘ for one 
who richly merits it,—one, who I am sure,’ said he (turning to 
his wife with an expremve look, and offering it for her accept¬ 
ance,) ‘ will receive it as a sincere token of regard , 1 

‘ I do receive it as tncfi,’ replied Mrs. Thornton; ‘ it is a 
very, very welcome gift; ’ and a rich flush of pleasure passed 
over her countenance as she gazed upon its fitness and beauty. 
On opening it, she was still more delighted with the taste and 
generosity of the donor. There was within, every appendage 
to so convenient a companion, and the Religious Souvenir, 
besidesjooking so modest, and yet so winning as fully to insure 
it a welcome reception. The children expressed even more 
pleasure, than on receiving their own recent gifts. Frances 
said she could not have selected so pretty a present for her 
mother if she had tried ; and Helen, the gentle, and the dutiful, 
only looked as if she was very happy. 

Mr. Thornton resolved, in his own mind, that for the future 
he would allow himself oftener the simple luxury he then en¬ 
joyed, with his own smiling family group around him, all bless- 
in* him with looks of irratitude and affection. 


O w 

Maine. 


S. F. W. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER IN SOLITUDE. 

* 0 aolitude! where are the charms, 

That sages ha?a seen in thy face ? ’ 

Cowpir, 

In ancient times, in a nameless city, lived a philosopher, 
rich in every thine but a contented mind; and as the chief sub¬ 
ject of his complaints was the collision of the interests of 
others with his own, a complaint so common in our own times, 
we will narrate some of his experiments in the search of soli¬ 
tary happiness, and their ultimate success. 

One day, after he had been supplanted by a rival in some 
favorite scheme, as he was pursuing his train of thought with 
increased bitterness, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Why need I re¬ 
main longer in this detestable society ? Every day serves 
to convince me of the truth of my theory, that man has no 
principles in his nature, to attach him to his fellow-creatures. 
What incomprehensible folly, then, induced men thus to collect 
together, when, of course, every one must interfere with his 
neighbor! ' 
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‘ / will choose for myself a delightful spot, where I can en¬ 
joy perfect solitude, peace and tranquillity. Then, no more shall 
my thoughts be disturbed by thj busy tongues of others; no 
more shall I find myself preceded in every sublime plan ; no 
more shall others interpose to snatch from me every pleasure, 
for which I have toiled.’ 

Accordingly he asked permission of his sovereign to select a 
retired spot, into which no human being but himself should en¬ 
ter. His request was granted, on one condition, that when he 
wished to change his place of residence, he should signify his 
desire to the king. 

The place which he selected was a valley, covered with 
rich verdant grass, enamelled with flowers, and here and there 
a clump of small graceful trees. In the centre of the valley was 
a lake, on one side a high mountain, and on the other a road, 
hid from the valley by elms and drooping willows. On the 
green banks of the lake, intermixed with forest-trees of rare 
beauty, were groves of the rich citron, while here and there 
was scattered the refreshing orange and the juicy fig. Birds of 
surpassing beauty, some of a pure white, some of rich gold or 
scarlet, were winging their flight from one shady grove to an¬ 
other, while fishes of brilliant colors darted through the waters 
of the lake. 

It was now spring. Many of ilie most beautiful flowers were 
in blossom, the air was cool and fragrant, and no external cir¬ 
cumstance was wanting to complete the happiness of the soli¬ 
tary plilosopher. Soon spring verged into summer. The rich 
fruit hung clustering on the branches, and the green of the 
herbage increased in luxurious verdure. But as summer advanc¬ 
ed, it brought with it, its attendant, parching, intolerable heat. 
The grass w ithered and blackened, the air itself was stagnant; 
and when he lifted the water from the lake, to cool his parched 
lips, he threw it from him with disgust. In addition to all this, 
it he retired to some of the scattered groves, for a slight shel¬ 
ter from the heat, swarms of stinging insects were his busy 
attendants. 

He chanced, one sultry day, to raise his eyes to the mountain, 
and beheld, flowing impetuously downwards, a clear and spark¬ 
ling stream of water. He saw crowds, as they passed, repose 
on its banks, and quench their thirst at its gushing fountain. 

Exhausted with the heat, he at last asked permission of his 
monarch to abandon the valley for the mountain, on the same 
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conditions as before. With a smile at his dejected appearance, 
his sovereign permitted the exchange, and for a short time he 
fancied himself perfectly happy. When the sun was pour¬ 
ing down his scorching rays, it was pleasant to repose by the 
cool stream, and feel the delicious mountain breeze, freshening 
as it stooped to dimple the surface of the water. Bnt in his 
impatience of present suffering, he had forgotten that autumn 
and winter must soon follow. They came, and, with them, 
brought another class of evils. 

In a few months the snow fell, the cold freezing wind whist¬ 
led around him ; and when he raised to his lips the same spark¬ 
ling water which he had once desired with so much eagerness, 
his teeth chattered with the coldness. 

He determined that he would leave his gloomy residence. ( I 
will return,’ said he, ‘ to my own mansion, where, with every 
thing around me necessary for comfort and happiness, I can still 
be 0/one, save the presence of those who minister to my ne¬ 
cessities.’ Accordingly, he obtained the required permission. 

The night which he had chosen for his departure, only con¬ 
firmed him in his resolution. The day bad been unusually cold, 
and although the moon rose brightly, it was now obscured by 
a dense mass of clouds, while the keen blustering wind was 
drifting the snow, forming now an abrupt precipice, and then a 
deep valley. 

With extreme caution he pursued his silent journey. It was 
midnight when he entered his native city. With hurried steps 
he traversed the lonely streets, until he found himself by his own 
mansion. He entered, and giving orders that the windows and 
doors looking upon the street should be barred, and that no one 
should receive admittance, again shut himself from the world. 

For some time he devoted himself to intense study. He 
exulted when he discovered, that, undisturbed by the active 
scenes of life, he could concentrate more easily the powers of 
his mind on the subject of bis studies, that his understanding 
seemed more vigorous and more acute. 

But he soon felt that these powers were inadequate to such 
constant exercise. A sense of weariness often caused him to 
rise from his studies to pace his room, that he might shake off 
the perpetual lassitude which hung around him. Several months 
passed in this manner, each one leaving an additional wrinkle 
on his brow. 

At length, in one of his moments of weariness, when he had 
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abandoned his books and study, he observed that a window of 
his mansion, looking upon the most busy part of the city was 
open. Drawn towards it by an involuntary impulse, he looked 
for the first time for many months, on the busy, crowed streets 
of the city. It was again spring. A slight shower had just 
given to the air a refreshing coolness; every tree and shrub 
was covered with the clear pearl-drops, sparkling as the rays 
of the sun burst from beneath the dispersing clouds. Every 
thing to him seemed full of quiet happiness, while dark and 
gloomy thoughts had settled on his mind. He was turning from 
the window, when his attention was again attracted. 

What was it that came upon his ear like music, like some old and 
half-forgotten melody, bringing with it a thousand melancholy 
but sweet reminiscences of the past? It was the sound of 
familiar voices, a sound which for many months had not met 
his ear. 

He looked again upon the crowd, and his eye fell upon the forms 
of two of his former familiar friends, in animated conversation. 
He remained in the same posture, gazing fixedly on their coun¬ 
tenances, until they had disappeared among the crowd, and then, 
with a sigh which argued little for his own happiness, or for the 
excellence of his theory, he hastily closed the window. 

The next employment with which he chose to beguile his 
weary hours, was that of authorship. To be sure, the inquiry 
recurred to him, ‘ For what purpose should I write?’ and then, 
he most opportunely reflected, that he had nothing to do, but 
to amuse himself, and accordingly he wrote. 

Time passed more rapidly than it had done hitherto, although be 
still endured many tedious, painful hours. At length his book 
was finished. With an author’s pride he read and re-read his 
production. He was entirely satisfied. The style was good, 
the subject was treated of in a manner new and elegant, and 
much depth of knowledge and strength of intellect was visible 
throughout. He read it again, and when he had finished it, he 
was astonished to find himself dissatisfied. There was some¬ 
thing wanting, he knew not what, and he remained in a deep 
reverie. ‘ What was he to do with his work ? ’ He had read 
it, and re-read it,—he had nearly committed it to memory, and 
of what further use was it to be to him ? 

But he had written merely for his own amusement, and what 
more could he wisl } ? At length the truth flashed upon his 
mind; he needed the sympathy and approbation of his fellow- 
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creatures. And now, for the first time, a clear and defined wish 
to return to the society he had abandoned, arose in his mind. 
He recalled how much he had suffered in his past experience, 
and shuddered when he looked forward to a long future, to be 
spent in the same dreary vacancy. His pride rose at the thought 
of confessing even to his sovereign, that he was mistaken ; and, 
for a long time, this pride held conflict with all the better feelings 
of his nature. But lie looked upon his book, and reflected 
that it must otherwise remain lost to the world, and his deter¬ 
mination was made. 

Requesting a private interview with his sovereign, he asked of 
him permission to return again to society. ‘ Assuredly,’ replied 
the monarch, ‘ but how fares it with thy theory ? ‘ Dost thou 
still believe, that thou wert not by nature intended for the society 
to which thou returnest ? 

4 My opinion has not altered,’ replied he, with a pertinacity 
worthy of any philosopher, ancient or modern. 4 But, sire,’ 
added he, 4 1 have, as I humbly hope, proved my proposition 
in a short treatise on the subject, which I intend soon to offer 
to the world.’ So saying, he left the audience chamber with a 
low reverence ; and we are assured that the philosopher, 
although he wrote admirably for solitude, yet he ever afterwards 
enjoyed, with uncommon zest, the pleasures of society. 
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WHAT CAN WOMEN DOT 

‘ What can she do ?’—is a question frequently propounded 
when a woman is left, either by the loss or misfortunes of her 
friends, to struggle for herself. What can she do ? There 
are but very few avenues of business in which women are privi¬ 
leged to walk. The wages paid for female labor is very trifling; 
and when she has others besides herself to provide for, it 
seems almost impossible that a woman can succeed. 

But thanks to that Being who ( tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb’ — woman has been endued with a patience and 
perseverance which, when called forth by the strong affections 
of the heart, overcome all obstacles. Her strength and cour¬ 
age will rise in proportion to the difficulties which surround her, 
and kept in intense exercise her love seems, like the fire which 
the prophet invoked from heaven, after the water had been 
poured upon the sacrifice, to annihilate every obstacle in her 
path. 

We have seldom seen the good effects of female enterprise 
better set forth than in the following sketches of Western man¬ 
ners and character, which we extract from the letter of a 
Boston lady, a friend of ours, now residing in Tennessee. — 
Should any New England woman, feeling that her lot is hard, 
complainingly inquire, what can a woman do ? — let her be 
referred to the examples her sisters in the West have given, 
and do all she can. 

[extract from the letter or miss - .] 

‘ I trust that the time is not far distant when literature will here have its 
votaries; when the ladies of the West will be as solicitous to obtain new 
books from the East, as they seem at present to obtain the fashions. One 
meets, in this section of the country, with many instances of resolution 
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tnd perseverance of character, such as should give a spur to enterprise, 
embolden the timid, and almost incline one io believe an assertion, made by 
Dr Beecher (at Cincinnati) ‘ that emigrants are the best part of a popula¬ 
tion.' Such instances are to be found among our sex; women who have 
come hither without means or friends, and managed to support themselves 
and families. The dwelling of a woman was lately pointed out to me, who, 
with a family of grand-children, left, at the age of sixty, her native State 
(North Carolina) and travelled here on foot, supporting herself on the way 
by knitting purses, as she walked , which she sold to travellers. When she 
reached this place, she hired a small lot of land, planted a garden, and set 
her grand-sons to work. She raised gourds, which were used here as a 
drinking-cup; she always kept a row, nicely bleached, hanging on the out¬ 
side of her cabin, to attract passers by. After a time, she was enabled to 
purchase a cow; she then had milk for sale — to shorten the story; by her 
frugality and industry, she was enabled at her death, to leave each of her 
grand-children a snug farm. 

I have lately conversed with a woman who came to Tennessee under sim¬ 
ilar circumstances. The length of her journey was eight hundred miles, 
which she accomplished on foot in nine months. Her many adventures by 
the way, and the shifts she made to support herself after she arrived here, 
would form an interesting detail. I can give only the outlines. She was a 
widow, with two little sons, having no means of raising them in her native 
place, and fearing lest the Parish Officers would take them from her and 
apprentice them to, she knew not whom. Rather than be separated from 
her children, she resolved to emigrate to Tennessee. Here her sons are now 
respectable men, and with their mother are in very comfortable circum¬ 
stances. 

The most remarkable feature in her history is the fact, that though unable 
to read, herself, she taught her children to read. They had indeed learned 
the alphabet, before leaving home, and the manner in which their mother 
proceeded to teach them to read words was this: she had an old hymn book, 
the hymns in which she knew by rote. The toys would pronounce the let¬ 
ters to her, and by counting the words and lines §he would discover what 
they spelt. 

We are apt to prize highly what we obtain with difficulty. I am told 
that when these toys had accomplished the arduous task of learning to read, 
often would they, after a day of hard labor, sit up the greater part of the 
night, reading any books they could be so fortunate as to borrow.’ 
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PROSE FROM POETRY. 

CHAPTER I. 

k How beautiful is Night! * the still air is cool, and full of 
dewy freshness: there is neither mist nor cloud, to darken the 
heavenly blue above, or dim the splendor of the round full moon 
shining with almost sunny brightness upon the dead level of 
the desert of Aden. No palm-tree grove or verdant spot breaks 
the uniformity of the wide-spread sandy circle; but at this un¬ 
timely hour, when the lion of the desert roams forth in search 
of his prey, behold slowly wandering in the moonlight a widowed 
mother, and her almost infant boy ! Why is it that these help¬ 
less beings are here so far from human aid, and human habita¬ 
tion ? Alas! at sunset they had a happy home : Zeinab was 
then a wife, and Thalaba had then a father. The hand of the 
slaughterer had come amongst them ; Hodeirah and his whole 
numerous family, except his wife, and Thalaba, were murder¬ 
ed ; and they who had escaped from human foes, could scarce¬ 
ly hope to be delivered from the beasts of the desert. 

Zeinab was almost stunned by the suddenness and severity 
of her misfortune; her eyes were scorched beyond the power 
of tears by grief, but the lad who walked by her side holding 
her hand, less affected by the dreadful occurrences of the night, 
yet weary and alarmed, sobbed and cried as he looked up to 
the fixed features of his mother. ‘ Mother! ’ said Thalaba: 
she started at the sound of that dear epithet, and after a short 
struggle with her emotions, looked up to heaven and, gave ut¬ 
terance to her piety. ‘ Praised be the Lord ! ’ said she ; 

‘ He gave, he takes away! 

‘The Lord. our God is good!’ 

‘ Good V cried her son. ‘ Is God good ? If he is good, 
mother—why are my brothers and sisters killed ? why is my 
father killed too ? Did we ever forget to say our prayers ? 
did we ever neglect our sacrifices ? did we ever deny the re¬ 
quest of the wanderer at our tent door ? I/e is not good / ’ 

Zeinab’s bosom, which had till now contained her grief, was 
unable to endure the horror excited by her child’s impiety. 
Tears gushed from her eyes, she wrung her hands, and in ac- 
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cents of dread besought the Almighty to forgive the boy. Then 
turning to her son, she said ‘ Doubt not, my Thalaba, that God 
is good, although his dispensations are now strange and myste¬ 
rious ; there will come a day when all his doings will be ex¬ 
plained to us, and we shall then see that he does nothing wrong 
or unkindly.’ 

The soul of the boy was stirring with manly thoughts, and 
he demanded of Zeinab, ‘ who slew his father ? ’ He asked in 
vain. 1 1 know not, child ! ’ replied his parent; ‘ I knew not 
that on earth he had a single foe, but on the contrary I thought 
that he was universally loved. It is beyond my power to im¬ 
agine who killed him, or wherefore.’ The little Thalaba then 
vowed that let him be whomsoever he might, he should be 
hunted through the earth, until found and punished. ‘ I can 
now bend my father’s bow,’ said he, ‘ and soon I shall be strong 
enough to drive the feathered arrow through the heart of the 
murderer. ’ 

‘ Thou lookest on to distant days,’ said Zeinab, as her 
thoughts ran forward through the dark and mournful future ; 
and at the idea of coming retribution, she instinctively began 
to wish that there were at hand some safe asylum, where theii 
fatigue, and hunger, and thirst, might cease, and they find ref¬ 
uge till the day of vengeance. But not a tree, nor a tent, nor 
any thing like shelter, could she see, as she strained her eyes 
in every direction in search of some cheering object. Again 
her desolation of heart came over her, and she bent down upon 
the head of the boy, and wept. 

From this attitude of sorrow she was startled into renewed 
activity by the voice of her boy, who cried out, in a tone of 
surprise and pleasure, ‘ Mother, a palace ! ’ The spectacle 
which met her inquiring gaze might well have excited the won¬ 
der of Thalaba. It filled herself with amazement. From 
amidst a grove of the most gigantic and venerable looking trees, 
appeared the battlements of a fabric more vast than ever towered 
in honor of God or man within the lofty walls of Babylon ; — 
some of its walls were blazing with diamonds, and other pre¬ 
cious stones, and others flashed back the moonbeams from the 
gold and silver plating with which they were cased. Its beau¬ 
ties outshone all that Zeinab had read of that rainbow palace 
built at Hirah by Sennamar the architect, for king Nornan-al- 
Aouar; the walls of which changed color in the sun-beams like 
a prism, and whose splendor was such that the tyrant, fearful 
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lest Scnnarnar might erect another of equal merit for some rival 
prince, had the unfortunate builder cast down from its summit, 
and dashed to atoms in the paved court below. 

Impelled by curiosity, yet with a'most trembling footsteps, 
Zeinab entered that ancient throve, leading her little companion, 
who was even more amazed than his mother. 

They rambled along for some time through paths overgrown 
with aromatic plants, and tangled with vines, which seemed to 
have grown there for ages unnoticed and untrimmed, livery 
thing they saw fdled them with wonder. Every thing around 
them indicated former splendor, and present desertion and de¬ 
cay. At last they discovered a man sleeping upon a mossy 
bank, underneath the screen of that mimosa, so dear to Araby, 
because at the approach of human being it droops its branches 
as if to give him shelter; — lie was young, for upon his un¬ 
wrinkled cheek there blu-died the rose ol youth, and his brown 
and close-curled hair and head seemed not to have felt the frost 
of age. 

At their ap>-roach his slumbers fled, and he rose from his 
odorous couch, to gaae upon them with an expression ol pas¬ 
sionate surprise and pleasure in his countenance. Zeinab has¬ 
tened to apologize for their intrusion, and pleaded their distress 
as the cause of such boldness. Her voice operated on him as 
music sometimes operates on those whose souls are full ol mel¬ 
ody, and whose feelings are alive to the eloquence of sweet 
sound. He listened, while she spoke, as one listens to the 
voice of the first spring bird that comes to sing the departure 
of icy winter; and when she ceased, lie raised his flooded eyes 
to heaven, and cried, ‘ It is a human voice! Oh God l thank 
thee ! IIow many and many an age has rolled away since I 
heard that delightful sound. It is a human voice ! ’ He then 
turned to Zeinab, and welcoming her and her son in the tender- 
est manner to the grove and the palace, inquired of her who 
she was, that had thus been allowed to pierce the solitude in 
which he had been shut up lor ages so countless that they seem¬ 
ed to him an eternity. 

She told him the sad story, and then waited for him to explain 
his singular expressions; for while he spoke of his lasting soli¬ 
tude, he seemed to be scarcely advanced beyond the threshold 
of manhood. 

He observed lier curiosity, and remarked that as she coidd 
never have penetrated that mysterious grove unless she had 
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been particularly favored of Heaven, lie would communicate to 
her his history, charging her to tell it to tin; world for a lesson 
of warning, on her return. He then proceeded thus. 

4 Non are now in the Paradise oflrem. That 'gorgeous pal¬ 
ace, and this garden of loveliness, are the work of the famous 
king Shedad, the fifth from .Noah. I was the son of one of 
Shedad’s nohles. ,\Iy name was Aswad. In my youth these 
solitudes resounded with the music of life, the hum of abundant 
population ; the tents of the people of Shedad were spread 
thickly throughout the whole of this vast plain. My lather was 
of noble blood, of boundless wealth, and 1 his only son. Alas! 
my inheritance was a curse! Better for me would it have 
been, had I inherited a beggar’s rags and crumbs. Bov, learn 
from me to fear the Lord in thy young days ; my impiety was 
my ruin. We worshipped idols, and though the prophet Iloud 
predicted the coming ot God’s vengeance unless we repented, 
we scorned his words. Shedad, in his pride resolved to build 
a paradise which should excel that lovelv garden wherein Adam 
and Lve were placed by God, and whose approach alter their 
expulsion was guarded by the cherub's flaming sword. It was 
an impious rivalry, but his pride would not yield precedence 
even to the Almighty. He therefore < xhausted all the resources 
of his vast kingdom on his enterprise. The deepest mines 
poured forth their metallic spoils at his feet; forests of cedar 
were felled by his workmen; the eastern silk-worm furnished 
him with gorgeous fubiics ", the hunter of Alrica pin sued for 
him the ivory armed elephant, and by his keen scent, detected 
the earthy lurking place of that fragant ebony which is so sel¬ 
dom found ; and all of costly, or of beautiful, that man has con¬ 
verted to purposes of use or ornament, was gathered in Irein. 

‘ Impatient of the slow progress of nature, the king dug from 
their mountain bed and native soil, the full-grown "trees, and 
had them transplanted to form this grove. lie wished for in¬ 
stant fruits and instant shade. Marble statues of colossal mag¬ 
nitude adorned the walks. Look round, and you will behold 
what time has done with them. They have, centuries since, 
fallen from their bases; the beating of the elements has robbed 
them of their lineaments, and there they lie, shapeless blocks of 
marble, grass-grown, or half concealed by the giant trees that 
have grown above them. 

While this grand work was going forward, Houd, the seer, 
as my ancestor Noah preached to the Antediluvians, foretold 
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to us the ruin which would come upon Shedad and his people, 
if they persisted in their wickedness. He preached in vain, 
and his prophecies were met with scoff and derision. A three 
years, drought was sent upon us by the Almighty, to bring us to 
repentance. During that time the sun continued to blaze with¬ 
out one cloud to mitigate his fierce splendor; not one drop of 
rain fell upon the parched and withering earth; the herb dried 
and crackled into dust on its stalk ; the fountains disappeared ; 
the air was fire ; man languished, and animals died ; but yet our 
idolatry remained unchanged. We prayed to Sakiali, the dis¬ 
penser of rain, but he was deaf; to Razekah, the giver of food, 
but he opened not his hand ; to Salemah, the preserver of 
health, hut he cared not for our impending death. At last the 
king sent off an embassy to Mecca, that favorite place of Cod, 
where Adam died and was buried, and where Seth erected the 
first earthly temple from which the voice of prayer ever ascend¬ 
ed to Heaven.* He saw not the folly of sending to worship 
Jehovah in a foreign land, when his worship was so neg¬ 
lected at home. 

While this embassy was going forward, the paradise of Irem 
was also advancing towards completion, and the prophet Houd 
continued as of old his unheard predictions. About this time, 
my father died, and, agreeably to the custom of my country, his 
favorite camel was fastened to his grave, to die there of famine, 
so that when the resurrection came, he might be ready to carry 
my father to the other world. It chanced that I passed by the 
grave before the poor beast was quite dead, and its gaze of 
recognition as I approached, together with its look of pain and 
silent agony melted my heart: I had learned to ride, when a 
child, on its back, and I could not bear to let it die so misera¬ 
bly ; and so I cut the cord by which it was bound, and drove 
it away to liberty and life. The prophet Houd had witnessed 
the act, and though I was, like all the Adiles, criminal, lie 
blessed me for my pity, and said, u in the awful day of visita¬ 
tion, God will remember thee.” 

The palace of Shedad was now complete, and compared 
with its dimensions, the Egyptian Pyramids were baby-houses; 
compared with its costly decorations, their boundless treasures 
were but play-things. Go in, if ye will, and behold it now, as 
it first appeared thousands of years ago. Ye will behold solid 

* These are Arabian traditions. 
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columns of emerald, casting their green rays across the marble 
halls; ye will see sapphire floors, whose heavenly blue rivals 
the sky’s dome above us, laid by Shedad, as if he would tram¬ 
ple the azure light beneath his feet; your eyes will ache with 
the glow of carbuncles, which he hung, blazing with indwelling 
fires, to emulate the mid-day splendor of the sun ; ye will find 
artificial trees of gold and silver, whose tempting flowers and 
fruit, and trembling leaves are jewels of a kingdom’s cost, plant¬ 
ed by the impious monarch in imitation of the gold and silver 
trees in Paradise which refused to shelter Adam after his sin, 
and which, in reward of their piety, God planted beneath the 
earth, saying, that now mankind should be their slaves. I can¬ 
not describe to you all that you would find grand and wonderful. 
My heart pains me, as I try to recollect what I have not heart 
to look at now. 

The pile was finished, and Shedad issued his commands, 
calling on all the Adites to assemble and hold high festival. 
They came, and pitched their tents on yonder sand, (no desert 
at that time,) in numbers countless as the ocean’s billows in a 
tempest; their shouts and acclamations filled the air, like the 
voices of the ocean storm. They were not content to admire 
Shedad as a man; t } jy forgot the iron grasp of extortion, which 
had wrung from »\cm their all, to build this great sepulchre of 
trtasure , and they now fell down and worshipped him as a God 
upon earth. The only man who felt not the general spirit of 
adoration was Houd, the seer. Shedad was miserable at the 
reflection, that even he, though so insignificant, and so contemn¬ 
ed for his fanatic piety, should not adore him. He led the man 
of God into every part of the palace, exhibited to him all its 
wonders, and then demanded of him the value of what he had 
seen. The old man told him that their value could never be 
rightly estimated except in the hour of death. Perplexed by 
this answer, Shedad replied, ‘ Hast thou one fault to find with 
all thine eyes have seen ?’ Houd turned upon the monarch 
a countenance of calm wisdom, and stern reproof, ‘ There is a 
fault, oh king,’ replied he. ‘ Name it, and though I search the 
world, it shall be amended.’ 

‘ Shedad, the walls are weak, the building ill-secured. Azrael, 
the angel of Death , can enter here ! the icy-wind of Death, the 
Sarsar, can penetrate even here! ’ 

The king’s countenance was troubled, and his eye was cast 
down for a while: but he soon regained his lofty audacity of 
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port and manner, and, leading; the prophet up to the summit of 
the palace, and pointing; out to his observation the starry multi¬ 
tude below, who continued to shout ‘ He is a God,’ he frowned 
upon I loud, and with a tone of defiance exclaimed, ‘ Ilearest 
thou what they say ? Am I a God, and not a man ? Then 
why should I fear Azracl. or the Sarsar ? ’ Tears gushed from 

V 

the mournful prophet’s eyes, as he cast them abroad over that 
wicked host, and saw the destruction which then brooded over 
it. While he was thus standing in silent sorrow, an increased 
uproar from below, gave notice of some new occurrence. The 
embassy had just returned from Mecca, and their prayer was 
answered with promises of blessing. The messenger addressed 
the king, ‘ As we prayed at Mecca, there appeared to us in the 
heavens three clouds ; one white, and like the fleecy cloud of 
noon ; one red, as with the rays of sunset; and the other black, 
as heavy with the floods for which we prajed. A voice then 
came from the sky above us, and commanded us to choose 
which of the clouds wo wished. Wo chose the black ! Did 
we do right ?’ Hundreds of thousands of shouts echoed buck 
the king’s 1 You did ! ’ But when the voice of the prophet was 
heard ascending above all the tumult, ‘ Woe ! woe to Ad ! It 
was the cloud of death ; death has gone up into our palaces; 
the day of wrath has come.’ 

While he spoke thus, there rose upon the far-off west, the 
dark and threatening cloud, the cloud which the ambassadors 
of the unrighteous prince had chosen ; and as the expectant 
thousands beheld it rising and expanding, atul darkening over 
the heavens, they were almost frantic with joy. But the proph¬ 
et now hastened down from the tower, and passing through the 
multitude, besought them to fly with him from that place of 
death. A few only listened to his exhortation. As he passed 
by me, he called out in tones of startling energy ‘ Aswad ! ’ 
but, though I feared the approach of danger, I feared still more 
the sneers of the crowd, and sacrificed my conscience to my 
cowardice. He went, and darker grew the cloud of death. It 
opened; and all fell down upon their knees and gazed upward 
with their outspread arms, expecting the first blessed drop of 
moisture. But with a rushing sound came forth, instead of 
rain, the freezing Sarsar; the cold death-gust, whose touch in¬ 
stantly separates the soul from the body, and there they knelt a 
countless army of corpses. I alone escaped, and while I was 
gazing upon the dead in wonder, I heard a voice repeating from 
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the sky, the words of Houd, 4 In the day of visitation hath God 
remembered thee.’ 

I attempted to fly from this terrible spot, and follow the foot¬ 
steps ol the prophet; but though I saw no barrier across my 
path, I found that God had bound me round with an adamant¬ 
ine, though invisible, chain, which prevented my escape. At 
my second attempt, the heavenly voice bade me rest content— 
informed me that escape was impossible, but that here must I 
live, until I should so far repent of my sins as to feel willing to 
die. And here have I lived ages on ages: I beheld their bodies 
mouldering, and their bones bleach and decay : no living soul 
has ever penetrated this garden until now : no living creature 
has blessed my sight; for human eyes cannot penetrate the in¬ 
visible cloud that conceals this spot : no sound has met my 
ear but the rushing of the wind, and the rustling of the leaves : 
mankind dream not that such a place, or such a being exists. 
Long have I mourned over my sins, but never yet have I dared 
to wish for Azrael to come and release me from life. I dare 
not now offer up a prayer for death. But in thine own good 
time, oh, Lord! when all my sins are washed away, release 
me from the slavery of existence ! ’ 

So spake Aswad to the widow and her son. They remem¬ 
bered to have heard some strange whispers of the magic city 
in the desert, invisible to mortal eyes; and they knew that this 
was it. 

Zeinab replied, c Thou art blessed, Aswad, for God will in 
his own good time, deliver thee. I would that when I breathed 
the prayer, Azrael might visit me. Then would 1 now follow' 
Hodeirah and my babes to the world of spirits ! ’ 

She had scarcely spoken, when the rushing of wings was 
heard, and Azrael, the black messenger of death, stood in the 
midst, with a solemn, yet pleasing countenance. 4 Zeinab, thy 
prayer is heard ! Aswad, thy hour is come! ’ They fell upon 
the ground, and blessed him, as he let fall upon them the bitter 
drops of death; and behold, their earthly trials were past! ’ 

Thalalm, who had witnessed this transaction with dread, now 
that he saw the angel leaving him alone, cried out, as he kissed 
his mother’s cold iips, 4 Oh, angel, take me too ! ’ 

‘ Son ol Hodeirah,’ replied the minister of death, 4 thy hour 
is not yet come : live and perform a mighty work that hath 
been assigned to thee by; Fate, and remember that thou art set 
apart from thy race, and consecrated to this great enterprize,— 
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to avenge thy Father’s death ! ’ Azrael then suddenly 
and Thalaba found himself alone : palace and grove 
disappeared; neither Aswad nor Zeinab remained 
alone in the still, moon-lit desert. 


vanished, 
had also 
;—he was 
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and ardent piety. The description of a good wife in the Bible, 
already referred to, closes with these important words: ‘Fa¬ 
vor is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.’ 

Infidels themselves, with very few exceptions, acknowledge 
the importance and necessity of piety among females. Take a 
sense of Religion from a female, and she is an object of abhor¬ 
rence even to those who are themselves polluted with every 
crime; and while many wicked fathers are by both precept and 
example initiating their own sons, and other young men, into all 
the elements of irreligion and debauchery, they shudder at the 
very thought of their wives and their daughters not being under 
the influence of the Religion and morality of the Bible. If a 
little of this good thing then be of such vital importance, even 
with those who personally know nothing of its value, of what 
value must it be, when it shall be the leading and the command¬ 
ing principle of action in those upon whose fidelity, and activi¬ 
ty, and daily and hourly labors, the welfare and the enjoyment 
of the whole community must, in every generation, and in every 
state of society, from the very nature of things, depend ? If a 
man is to be happy any where on earth, it must be in the bosom 
of his own family, rejoicing with the wife of his youth. And 
we repeat it, if a little of genuine piety, or of what may be only 
the semblance of genuine piety, be of such value in the estima¬ 
tion of those who personally know nothing of it, of what value 
must that wife be to her husband and to her family, whose piety 
is always ardent, and incorporated with all her plans and all 
her movements ? 

Genuine and ardent piety is of the utmost importance for the 
personal support and comfort of a good wife. She has, in all 
her plans and in all her movements, her peculiar difficulties— 
difficulties which in many cases she can communicate to no hu¬ 
man being—and difficulties also which when known to others, 
can be removed or alleviated only by the favor and the good¬ 
ness of the Almighty. To her Father who is in heaven she 
must often look for direction and assistance, w hen neither father, 
nor mother, nor husband, nor any earthly friend can help in 
the least degree. Every pious wife and mother is familiar with 
the experience of the Psalmist, ‘When my spirit was overwhelm¬ 
ed within me, then thou knetfest my path. In the way where¬ 
in I walked have they privily laid a snare for me. I looked on 
my right hand, and beheld, but there was no man that would 
know me; refuge failed me; no man cared for my soul.’ 
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PROSE FROM POETRY. 

CHAPTER II. 

Beneath the roots of the ocean there are huge and dark 
caverns, wherein the worshippers of the powers of darkness 
practise their accursed arts, and study into those dread secrets, 
the knowledge of which involves their own moral ruin. These 
are the Domdaniel caves; and in these dens of sin were as¬ 
sembled the sorcerers, whose vengeance on the race of Hodeirah 
was stimulated by the prediction, that, from amongst his de¬ 
scendants, should come the destined destroyer of their hellish 
abode and pursuits. They were a horrid company,—fit agents 
in the employment of the Arch-Fiend their master. Before 
them, in the vault, blazing from its flinty floor, shone ten magic 
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flames, fed by unseen powers. Each of these flames reprt 
sented one of the hated family of Hodeirah. 

1 Burn ! ’ cried Abdaldar, looking with furious eyes upon the 
mystic blazes, ‘ burn, while one of the cursed race survives. 
The hour is nigh when you shall all go out.’ 

Dimly and more dimly still, they burn as he is speaking, and 
Lobaba his associate already exulted in their near extinction. 
‘ Okba lifts the arm of death, they die, and these go out! ’ 
cried he. 

But Khawla the fierce she-fiend, who joined them in this 
foul scheme, broke in upon his exultation with curses; curse 
on his hand ! the fool hath failed; eight only are gone out! 

It was even so ; of the ten flames, two still remained, shining 
with dull and uncertain splendor. 

Maddened at the sight, Khawla turned herself to one of the 
terrible agents of her sorcery, a Teraph, which stood against 
the cavern’s side. It was the head of a new-born babe, 
wrenched from its neck by her strangling fingers, and placed 
on a golden plate, whereon was written the natne of an unclean 
spirit. It exhibited all the revolting features of its violent death, 
except that its eyes shone as if lit up by the residing demon. 

‘Tell me,’ said the sorceress, ‘does the fire still burn that 
threatens us, the Masters of the spell ? ’ 

Slowly the lips of death unclosed, and the Teraph replied, 
‘ That fire still burns! ’ 

At this moment Okba entered the vault, bis dagger hot and 
freshly dripping with blood, and still retained in his grasp. 

‘ Curse on thee, Okba ! ’ cried out the female fiend ; ‘ Curse 
on thee, weak of hand, and weak of heart, and blind of eye ! 
Behold two fires still burn ; fools we were to believe the 
lying stars which said the auspicious hour had come ! They 
are the creatures of God, and delight to deceive us the worship¬ 
pers of his enemy. Curse them, and curse thee, Okba, thou 
hast let slip the reins of destiny.’ 

The murderer hesitated not for an answer to her execrations: 
—Khawla, thou knowest me too well to suspect my courage, 
or my purpose. Thou knowest that a double danger men¬ 
aces me from the family of Hodeirah. The motives that 
impelled my arm were too mighty for human resistance,—but 
who can fight against fate ? I struck eight blows, and my dag¬ 
ger drank from the fountains of as many hearts. The other 
two would have felt my vengeance also, but a cloud of impene¬ 
trable darkness veiled them from my sight. I would have 
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probed that cloud with my dagger-point, but my weapon was 
repelled as if by a shield, and a voice from the magic vapor 
cried out, ‘ Son of perdition, cease ! thou canst not reverse the 
decree of destiny ! ’ 

Khawla then turned to the Teraph, and demanded of the 
demon where the remaining members of the dreaded family 
were then hidden by the holy Prophet. The dead lips an¬ 
swered that on neither earth or ocean could he see the boy, 
the destroyer. The moment in which the Teraph, whose eye 
could not penetrate the mysteries of the garden of lrem, uttered 
these words, was the moment in which Azrael descended to 
release Zeinab aod Aswad from their earthly pilgrimage,—and 
while the dead lips of the demon-haunted head were still moving, 
the ninth flame expired in the vault amidst the exulting yells of 
the devilish group assembled there. The flame that remained 
burned pale and blue, and tremulously for a while, as if on the 
point of utter extinction,— but anon it swelled up stronger, and 
flashed out gloriously bright , rolling its luminous bilious like 
sheets of midnight lightning through the cavern , and sending 
terror into the hearts of the Masters of the Spell. In that 
glare of flame the Teraph’s eyes looked dim as the stars of 
morning when they are fading before the sun-light, and every 
countenance appeared ghastly and cadaverous. Well might 
they tremble at the omen which betokened their defeat and 
ruin. Rage, however, soon expelled fear from the bosom of 
Khawla, the fiercest of the enchanter brood, and with a horrible 
blasphemy she invoked another demon to her aid. Obedient 
to her command, the fallen spirit appeared at her side. ‘ Where 
is the boy ? ’ demanded she. 

Demon. ‘ Mistress of the mighty Spell, he is not visible on 
earth or ocean. Those only who dwell in the presence of 
Allah can see his hiding place. Inquire of some believing 
spirit.’ 

Khaicla. ‘ Bring the dead Hodeirnh ; he shall tell.’ 

The demon vanished for a moment,—and in a moment re¬ 
turned with the yet bleeding corpse of the good man, in whose 
hand grasped in the convulsive gripe of death, still laid his sword. 

Gazing on his inanimate form and features with infernal de¬ 
light, the hag now muttered spells which filled all hell with fear, 
and heaven with horror, commanding his soul to return to its 
lifeless tabernacle. Her power prevailed, the eye-balls rolled, 
the white lips quivered, the muscles shook,—Hodeirah was 
again alive. ‘ Tell me where is thy child ! ’ The wretched 
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father groaned, and closed his eyes, and writhed in agony. 

‘ Speak to my question, or in that manned body, thou shalt 
live ages of constant, racking torture. Where is the boy ? ’ 

‘Oh God,’ Hodeirah cried, ‘ deliver me from this misery! ’ 

* Speak ! ’ yelled the sorceress, snatching a living viper from 
the floor and lashing the miserable man, while the serpent coiled 
about his neck with suffocating force and fastened his venomous 
fangs in his face. But Allah had heard his prayer, and death 
had removed him beyond the fury of Khawla. 

The fated fire which symbolized the life of Thalaba, moved 
on until it enveloped Hodeirah’s body, and, reducing it to dust, 
remained blazing around his sword until the hour when Thalaba 
should grasp and wield it. 

To search throughout Arabia for the boy whose life the 
Sorcerers sought, was their only remaining resource ; and to 
this long and wearisome task Abdaldar now applied himself, re¬ 
solved that not a tent in all her tribes should escape his search. 
But how shall the magician know the boy, if he discover his 
residence ? Upon his hand he wore a gem which had been 
crystalized on Mount Caucasus, and converted from ice into 
adamant; with this he now visited the inner den of the Dom- 
daniel caverns, where, from a narrow fissure, whose depth was 
beyond the reach of human discovery, the eternal self-support¬ 
ing fire that warms the great system of nature, blazed up like 
the burning wall between the Israelites and Egyptians, in the 
night when Moses led the people of God into the desert. Ad¬ 
dressing this fountain of flame, in words which the elements 
cannot disobey, Abdaldar stretched out the ring, within the 
gem of which a portion of that fire now fixed itself, like the 
lamp of the carbuncle, there to remain until the touch of 
Thalaba should send it back to Us sacred and remembered 
spring. 

He was now ready for his journey. But long did he wander 
with weary foot in vain. Month after month rolled over hint 
in his unsuccessful search for blood. To many a youth did he 
apply the talisman,—in vain; its fire shone on undimmed, and 
the fires of vengeance in his bosom burned on unquenched. 

At the close of a hot and dusty day he found himself near an 
island of palms, which offered a grateful shade to one who had 
toiled so long over the ocean sand. As he approached the 
grove he saw a young girl, fresh and lovely as Rebecca at the 
well of her father, holding her ready robe with outstretched arms 
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beneath a date tree, while a merry boy, clinging with one hand 
to the trunk, gathered and threw down from above the clustered 
fruit with the other. As die girl gazed up to watch the climber, 
she did not perceive Abdaldar, until he asked for food. 

His venerable age and way-worn look secured her instant 
compassion, and she proffered him her lap-full of dates, while 
the little rogue of a boy slid swiftly to the ground, to bring the 
stranger water from the tent, and melons from the garden. 
The master of the tent soon appeared to welcome, with wonted 
Arabian hospitality, his guest. A finer contrast was never seen 
than his white scattering locks, and sweeping beard, and wan 
complexion presented with the curly heads and rosy faces of 
that loving hoy and gill; and a lovelier spectacle than was fur¬ 
nished by this kind family ministering to the wants of the weary 
stranger could not be found. 

Abdaldar relented not from his damned design as he beheld 
their kind attentions, but watched an opportunity of applying 
the mystic ring to the boy. It came, and at the touch, the fire 
departed to its fountain,—and the magician knew’ that he looked 
upon Thalaba. At that moment the master of the tent called 
out, 4 ft i > the hour of prayer: ’ Thalaba hastened to bring the 
W’ater in which to purify themselves; and all, except Abdaldar, 
after ablution prostrated themselves in pious adoration. Not so 
Abdaldar. Over Thalaba he now stands with drawn dagger, 
and in another moment the sand of the desert will blush with 
innocent blood.—But no !—The blast of the desert, the deadly 
Simoon rushes past; prostrated in prayer, the innocent escape ; 
and when they rise, behold the sorcerer a corpse, holding the 
dagger in his blasted hand ! 

*##**##*# 

4 Oneira! ’ cried Thalaba, after gazing upon the fallen Ab¬ 
daldar, 4 do you see that beautiful ring upon his finger ? ’ It is 
too valuable to be buried with him ; let us save it! ’ 

4 Oh, no, brother, do not save it,’ replied the girl, 4 he was a 
wicked man, and his ring must be wicked too.’ 

4 But see it shine in the sunlight; how bright! ’ 

4 Do not touch it, Thalaba ; oh, do not hold it so near your 
eyes; it may blind or poison you by its wicked charms. 
Throw it in the grave, and do not touch it! 5 
— 4 And round its rim are written strange characters.’— 

4 Bury it, Thalaba ; bury it! ’— 
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— ( Not written like the letters of the Koran; in another 
language perhaps; he said he was a traveller.’ 

4 What sayest thou, my son ? ’ said the venerable Moath, 
coming at that moment out of his tent. Thalaba showed 
Moath the magic gem, and the old man repeated his daughter’s 
advice to cover it beneath the sands. He told the boy that it 
probably belonged to some cursed man who had learned 
forbidden knowledge in the Domdaniel caverns. ( His ring 
has some strange power, my father, has it not ? ’ inquired the 
boy. 

‘ Every gem,’ replied Moath, 4 has its own peculiar power. 
Some turn pale at the approach of poison, or assume a darker 
hue : some are preservatives against spells: others turn back 
the dagger’s point like a shield: some open mountains, and 
lay bare the treasures of the earth : others reveal what mortal 
eyes cannot otherwise see, the forms of the spiritual world; 
and in that stone there is probably some such power.’ 

4 Father , / will wear it! ’ 

4 Th daba ! ’ 

4 In God’s name and Mahomet’s! if its power be good, it 
will serve righteous purposes: if it be evil, my trust in God 
shall remove all its harm.’ 

Thenceforward the boy continued to wear the talisman, 
although his two friends were alarmed at bis audacity, and 
remonstrated against it. 

The morning after they had buried Abdaldar, they found his 
body cast forth from the grave, apparently by no mortal power, 
for not a breath of air had disturbed the surface of the dew- 
moistened sand, nor was there the foot-print of man or beast to 
be seen around the corpse. 

Moath was horror struck by what he considered a supernat¬ 
ural declaration of the old man’s guilt, and resolved to depart 
from the spot that was polluted by his corpse. 

4 Behold,’ said he to Thalaba, 4 the vultures hovering around 
impatient for their prey ; ’ we will leave them to give the guilty 
man his proper sepulchre. 

Accordingly they pulled their tent, and gathering the little 
wealth by which the wants of the simple Arab is satisfied, de¬ 
parted in quest of some more blessed abiding place. 
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THE ALAMEDA OF SANTIAGO, THE CAPITAL OF 

CHILE. 

AN ODD LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 


The Alameda is to the people of Santiago what the Com¬ 
mon is to the Bostonians, and they may well be proud of it; 
for few cities can boast of a better or more beautiful public 
walk. The Alameda runs east and west through nearly the 
centre of the city — it is eleven madras , or squares long and 
one square wide — in it there are six rows of very tall and 
straight poplar trees — between the walks of which there are 
three rows. There is a stream of water running through a 
channel of a yard in width, made of brick work plastered over 
to resemble stone; there is a sufficient declivity to give the 
water a quick motion, which makes an agreeable ripple, without 
being loud enough to drown conversation. In the Alameda,it 
being so long and there being no houses at the ends to stop 
the current of air, there is generally a gentle breeze and the 
water, which is melted snow, brought by a canal at considerable 
expense from the foot of snow-capt mountains which are ever 
in sight, serves to cool the atmosphere, so that in the warmest 
days of summer this is the resort of those who feel the heat 
oppressive in their houses and places of business. The walks 
are nicely graveled and are watered every Sunday morning by 
the watermen of the city; — every two or three rods there are 
convenient seats formed like sofas without backs, that will ac> 
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commodate from four to six persons; these seats are usually 
filled with pretty ladies, particularly in the afternoons of Suoday 
and Monday, these being gala days. 

The Santiaguinas or ladies of Santiago, are very pretty, 
and arc very fond of dress. Lord Byron had not been in the 
Alameda of Santiago, when he said the gaditanas or ladies oi 
Cadiz were the only handsome ladies in the world; however, 
my lord would have had but a sad time of it had he sojourned 
in Santiago, as their principal amusement is dancing. 

The Alameda of a Sunday afternoon is truly an enviable 
spot, the seats filled with handsome ladies without bonnets, and 
dressed in all the colors of the rainbow, but with great taste; 
.he principal walks full to overflowing, with young beaux, who, 
by-the-by, are dressed in the extreme of the French fashion; — 
in the more retired parts are the elderly persons, taking ices 
and other refreshments; of which there is always an abundance 
hawked about for saleand though last not least, the splen¬ 
did equipages which line the streets on each side of the Ala¬ 
meda, whose owners, if young persons, are promenading in 
the beautiful walks, or if elderly, are sitting in their carriages, 
in the shade caused by the trees, enjoying the cool afternoon, 
conversing with their friends as they pass near them, and thus 
reaping all the benefit of this public place of amusement with¬ 
out being obliged to go through all the formula of dress, &c, 
which would be necessary if they appeared on foot. 

The President, General Pietro, in full dress, usually visits 
the Alameda on Sundays and Mondays, with the secretaries 
of his cabinet and such officers as wish to accompany him, — 
his handsome coach with its four black horses, postillions, foot¬ 
men and escort of forty or fifty hussars, looks more like the 
equipage of a prince than that of a republican president. 
This coach with all its appendages goes to and fro in the street, 
always keeping parallel with His Excellency while he is 
walking in the Alameda. He is frequently attended by some 
of the foreign diplomatic agents. 

The view alone from this delightful place is almost worth a 
voyage round Cape Horn. The snow covered Andes tower¬ 
ing above the clouds with their richly silvered tops, appear as 
though they were not more than a mile distant, but the trav¬ 
eller is apparently as far from them after proceeding fifteen or 
twenty miles as when he started! Snow made brilliant by 
the sun is the highest visible object, beneath the blue sky; 
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then appear the long, thin, etherial clouds partially intercept¬ 
ing our view of the mountains, like the finest of lace thrown 
over a beautiful face, tending to soften the features and make 
it look still more beautiful. Our attention is next attracted by 
the green shrubbery on the sides of the mountains and hills in 
our more immediate neighborhood,—then to the cultivated chn- 
cras or fields —then to the orange and lemon trees with blossoms 
and ripe fruit on the same tree; — and at last we come again 
to the sofas of the Alameda, to that attraction, woman ! which 
we gaze upon with more delight than all the previously de¬ 
scribed wonders of God’s creation, thanking Him most fervently 
for having given us such a blessing. 

Boston, Sept. 15, 1831. " Carlos. 
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